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Employee Training in Wide-Spread 
Organizations 


By R. O. Beckman, The Psychological Corporation, New York 


Mr. Beckman reviews the basic factors and various techniques in- 
volved in setting up a job training program. Although the reference 
is to wide-spread and chain organizations, the approach is sufficiently 
comprehensive to apply at least in part to any business organization. 
The author has chosen illustrations from procedures in a large num- 
ber of representative companies and has drawn freely upon his own ex- 
perience as Personnel Director for the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, Scott-Burr Stores Corporation, and Wise Shoe Company. 


RGANIZED employee train- 
() ing in business has proved its 
dollar and cents value. First 
recognized as a vital factor in business 
management not much more than 
twenty years ago, the problem of de- 
veloping the potentialities of employ- 
ees has commanded increasing atten- 
tion during the past decade. The 
shift from small units to great corpora- 
tions, with an ever widening gap 
between management and workers in 
understanding the essentials of their 
common enterprise, has also accentu- 
ated the training need. 

Despite curtailment in personnel 
activities on the part of firms forced 
into drastic economies during the past 
four years, some sales and distributing 
organizations have recognized that 
greater skill than before is needed to 
maintain and develop sales volume. 
Neither superior merchandise, lavish 
advertising, costly store fronts, nor 
enticing displays will move stock from 
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shelves or counters unless salespersons 
are properly trained in selling. No 
matter how plentiful the supply of 
workers nor how carefully they are 
selected, employees on any type of 
work cannot perform their duties sat- 
isfactorily or economically without 
adequate training. 

Although there is as yet little indi- 
cation of an extension of personnel and 
training procedures throughout in- 
dustry as a result of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, there is 
reason to assume that higher wage 
costs and new, formalized employee 
relations will inevitably encourage 
employers to devise a systematic plan 
of educating and informing their 
workers in matters of business econ- 
omy and operation. Executives who 
desire the genuine codperation of all 
members of their organization in work- 
ing towards industrial recovery will 
seek to admit them more largely to a 
partner relationship, which is fostered 
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by employee training procedures. 
The new codes may thus be expected 
to stimulate the training movement. 


THE SITUATION 1N FAR-FLUNG MER- 
CHANDISING ORGANIZATIONS 


During the ten years following the 
world war, millions of dollars were 
spent in training employees engaged in 
manufacturing processes. Although 
attention on the part of executives is 
now definitely centered on problems of 
consumption and distribution as con- 
trasted with those of production, rela- 
tively less consideration has, on the 
whole, been given to intensive training 
in the merchandising field. Depart- 
ment stores have, of course, stood out 
in the development of training pro- 
grams and a few nation-wide wholesale 
distributors have devised systematic 
plans for training their salesmen. It 
will be conceded, however, that the 
chains, in their attitude towards the 
adoption of standard practices in the 
broader field of personnel and human 
relations, have with a few exceptions, 
lagged behind. If a survey of the 
chain field were made, many operators 
would claim that they “have a train- 
ing plan.”” Ask for details, however, 
and most of them would be forced to 
admit the absence of a definite, sys- 
tematic, and standardized program 
supplemented by written manuals of 
procedure. 

Many wide-spread organizations, 
among them some of the oldest, still 
cling for the most part to a “sink or 
swim’’ attitude with regard to their 
employees. New workers in such 
firms are usually hired and then left to 
work out their own salvation. A new 
and willing sales clerk put to work 
without adequate instruction or sym- 


pathetic understanding on the part of 
his manager frequently finds himself 
out of a job in a few days. A trainee 
placed under the first store manager 
who needs an assistant, without refer- 
ence to the latter’s ability as a trainer 
of men, is as likely to fail as to succeed. 
A common employer attitude with 
reference to men employed for prospec- 
tive managership is expressed in the 
advice: “Work hard and some day 
you'll have a store of your own.” A 
glowing description of opportunities 
for promotion is frequently directed at 
a new employee, but there is all too 
commonly no program specific enough 
to guarantee him the advancement to 
which he may well be entitled. 


A TRAINING PLAN AS A BUILDER OF MEN 


Few business leaders will deny that 
an outstanding task and obligation of 
industry is the building of men. The 
“new deal’ in the power age involves 
the development of all-around and 
more effective personalities, the culti- 
vation of judgment, initiative, and 
resourcefulness. The achievement of 
this objective necessitates personal de- 
velopment and education in the 
broader sense, in addition to the spe- 
cialized processes of jobinstruction with 
which we are here concerned. It may 
be pertinent, bearing this objective in 
mind, to suggest that much of the 
criticism of big business grows out of 
the regimentation of human conduct 
which this type of organization inher- 
ently and unconsciously encourages. 
“Machines, robots, chain slaves, shoe- 
dogs,”’ and other similar expressions 
are used all too frequently to express 
the belief that chain employment dehu- 
manizes, that it neglects the social aim 
of building men of individuality and 














character. Training programs of the 
right kind are a specific antidote to 
both labor propaganda and inherent po- 
tentialities of evil. 

Some chain executives unfortunately 
fail to recognize that the building of 
men is not simply a matter of hard 
work and time spent on the job. 
Conditions today are quite different 
from the days when “the old man” 
opened his first store and made good by 
working eighteen hours a day. A 
chain executive of the self-made type 
certainly desires other outstanding 
men in his organization, but there is 
no logic in an entire organization made 
up of outstanding individualists like 
himself. The “average” man who 
finds work in a large and far-flung 
organization today, one in which 
standardization frequently tends to 
restrict initiative, needs systematic 
assistance to forge ahead as fast as the 
company would like to have him, to 
say nothing of his own desires. A 
garden plot, planted with the best of 
seeds, cannot be expected to produce 
strong, healthy plants and a large 
crop without intensive and scientific 
cultivation. Human beings starting 
on a new job require even more atten- 
tion. 


PRECISE TECHNIQUES NEEDED TO 
PRODUCE RESULTS 


Just as there is need for the applica- 
tion of science in gardening, so there is 
a place for the science of education in 
the training of employees. A satis- 
factory training program needs to be 
developed scientifically, built up on a 
basis of specific facts and needs. The 
training program must be definitely 
planned, actual training must be un- 
dertaken on an experimental basis and 
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the best procedures ascertained, the 
plan must be followed up systemati- 
cally, and operating supervisors must be 
trained to teach their subordinates. 
The man heading the training activity 
should understand the principles of 
pedagogy—a type of knowledge quite 
different from that of merchandising 
or office management. In the absence 
of an organized training program based 
on sound teaching and psychological 
concepts, the new employee is sub- 
jected too largely to chance and in- 
vited to lift himself by his boot straps. 

If the present status of training 
among wide-spread organizations is 
examined with reference to any specific 
company, let the executive ask himself 
the following questions: Has my train- 
ing program definitely shortened the 
period required to learn the job? Has 
it enabled my employees to increase 
their earnings? Has it decreased ex- 
pense? Has it decreased labor turn- 
over? Has it improved sales volume 
and service? Are the workers better, 
happier members of society than they 
were? Is my training program as spe- 
cifically written up as, for example, my 
store operating instructions? These 
questions are, after all, the tests by 
which the success or failure of any 
training program must be evaluated. 
Unless an executive can give an af- 
firmative answer to most of them, his 
alleged “training program” may per- 
haps be suspect. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SELECTION 
STANDARDS 


In evaluating the success of any 
training plan, it is important also to 
bear in mind the type of employees re- 
cruited. A more intelligent worker or 
one with a better background of ex- 
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perience will obviously be more easily 
trained and more likely to succeed. 
Improved methods of selection should 
go hand in hand with the inauguration 
of training procedures. To quote 
from “Industrial Discipline’ by Pro- 
fessor Tugwell of Columbia: ‘‘When 
there is no attempt to predict the 
success of job applicants through pre- 
cise selection, many inefficient ones 
must be tried and weeded out. This 
is costly both for industry and the 
individual. The industry has lost 
the difference between the efficiency 
of a good man and the inefficiency of 
a poor one. It has also wasted time 
and money in his training; and the 
employee has lost the time which 
might have been spent in getting 
started at a more fitting task and has 
suffered the humiliation of failure and 
discharge.”” Improved selection can 
do much, but the best of raw material 
may be spoiled in the processing. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


Many firms (largely outside the 
chain field) are engaged in general 
educational activity or Americaniza- 
tion programs and offer courses of 
study of a cultural nature, frequently 
in conjunction with schools and col- 
leges. The present discussion, how- 
ever, centers on training as a learning 
process of value in meeting definite 
commercial situations and in assisting 
employees to acquire skill in the spe- 
cific operations of a given business 
enterprise. Such specialized training 
may be supplemented by a few sub- 
jects of a more general nature com- 
monly taught to good advantage in a 
training program. Among these are 





the history, financial position and 
organization structure of the com- 
pany; its competitive position in the 
field; information regarding the source 
and processing of merchandise; in- 
spection, packing and distribution of 
products; public relations; psychology 
of salesmanship; advertising methods 
and policies; and uses to which a line 
of company products may be put. 
Education of this kind is of course 
definitely effective in developing an 
appreciation of basic economic prin- 
ciples and an understanding of the 
fundamentals of business management. 

A prerequisite to a satisfactory 
training program for the development 
of job skills is the preparation of 
manuals of standard practice and 
written job analyses. Insofar as pos- 
sible, all standard operating procedures 
should be reduced to writing for ready 
reference in connection with training 
and management. Nearly all chain 
organizations have their operating 
manuals, but few have developed de- 
tailed manuals for sales clerks, stock 
men, and other types of employees. 
Many firms issue a brief handbook of 
general information to incoming em- 
ployees explaining the company’s poli- 
cies and outlining in a general way the 
steps in the company’s training plan. 
These may hardly be termed “stand- 
ard practice manuals,” however. 


GEOGRAPHIC AND OTHER FACTORS DE- 
TERMINE THE PLAN SELECTED 


Specific types of training programs 
used with success by chain stores or 
large distributing organizations vary 
widely. The selection of the particu- 
lar plan or procedure is usually depend- 
ent upon the geographical distribution 

















of the operating units involved. No 
specific plan can be transplanted 
bodily from one kind of firm to another 
aside from the fact that each company 
has its own peculiar problems. The 
training. plan of a company with a 
large number of branches located in 
metropolitan centers must necessarily 
be quite different from that of an 
organization spread half way across 
the continent with isolated units in a 
large number of small towns. The 
caliber or type of men or women to be 
trained is another important consider- 
ation. It is apparent that the same 
program will not be appropriate for 
the training of service station attend- 
ants employed by an oil company and 
for the development of men in training 
for managership in a department 
store chain. 

A plan for the intensive training of 
college graduates, an increasing num- 
ber of whom are proving their worth 
in the chain field, again requires a 
special type of approach. Methods 
of training selected must also take 
into consideration the hours of work. 
A training schedule cannot be too 
burdensome in case a great deal of 
night work is involved in the daily job. 
In New York City, for example, most 
outlying chain stores (except food 
stores) are open six nights a week. 
It is, therefore, difficult to schedule 
training classes during working hours 
without a more or less involved system 
of relief. The training problem in any 
far-flung organization is more complex 
than that which may be set up for a 
single department store or factory. 

The size of the organization and the 
number of units operated naturally 
affect the training need, the amount 
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of money which can be appropriated 
for training, and the scope of the 
program setup. Nomatter how small 
the firm, however, there is still need for 
some kind of specific plan for training 
employees. The plan should be put in 
writing and systematically adminis- 
tered under the supervision of the 
personnel manager or some qualified 
person in the operating department. 


GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING? 
WHO SHALL BE TRAINED? 


The two major categories into which 
training programs may be divided are 
those which provide for group training 
and those which must rely upon individ- 
ual instruction. The two necessarily 
overlap to some extent in practice. A 
chain with a number of units in metro- 
politan centers may employ a plan of 
group instruction for its trainees in 
those centers and rely upon individual 
instruction, in part through corre- 
spondence, for trainees stationed in 
remote territory. Either group or 
individual methods may be used for 
breaking in new employees or for 
furthering the development of experi- 
enced workers. Far more attention 
has of course been given to the training 
of new employees, but in many organ- 
izations it is quite as important to 
conduct a continuous program of edu- 
cation for old employees in order that 
they may keep abreast of the times. 

If it is desired to conduct a training 
course for a group of experienced em- 
ployees, who should be privileged to 
participate? In general it may be 
said that any employee in the work 
group who is sufficiently interested in 
the company’s welfare to improve his 
knowledge and skill should be ad- 
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mitted to the training class. In some 
situations, however, it may be im- 
perative to restrict the size of the 
group because of practical considera- 
tions—either by choosing those who 
appear to have the best chances of 
benefiting by the course and of advanc- 
ing with the organization, or, perhaps, 
by selecting those in greatest need of 


rating scale was devised. This scale 
rated the candidates on thirteen traits, 
including such factors as speed of 
mental reaction, ease of learning new 
tasks, understanding of directions, 
accuracy in sizing up situations, team- 
work, etc. From a tentative list of 
fifty possible students, the highest 
fifteen were then enrolled. 
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additional training. If a_ selection 
must be made, it is usually inadequate 
to base the choice solely upon sales or 
production records: the use of a re- 
liable employee rating scale is desir- 
able. In the case of a local chain 
desiring to inaugurate an advanced 
course in merchandising for those 
managers and clerks regarded as po- 
tential executive material, a special 





SPECIFIC METHODS IN USE 


The remainder of this review will 
concern itself with a brief discussion 
of specific types of procedure used by 
representative chains throughout the 
country. Most of the programs which 
are in effect deal with the training of 
student managers, since it is here that 
the greatest training need has been felt. 











Reference to the accompanying 
chart will reveal training methods 
which have been used with more or less 
success in meeting both centralized and 
decentralized situations. Both group 
training and individual training proce- 
dures are shown, while some are suit- 
able to either type of instruction. 
Nearly all comprehensive training 
plans combine two or three of the 
methods shown. Let us consider each 
method in turn, note briefly its im- 
portant essentials and see in what kind 
of situation it has been applied effec- 
tively. 


The practice store 


The practice or model store was one 
of the earliest types of training to 
which attention was directed, largely 
because of the success of the ‘“‘vesti- 
bule school” in manufacturing in- 
dustries. The vestibule school, as its 
name implies, was a small section of a 
factory set aside to train workers in 
specific mechanical processes under 
special supervision before they were 
assigned to production. Attempts 
have been made to apply this idea to 
the chain grocery field, and in some 
cases practice stores were set up in the 
warehouse for the pre-training of stu- 
dent managers. Although certain facts 
can be learned about merchandise and 
store keeping in this way, such an 
expedient is so artificial that, removed 
from the customer environment, the 
practice store of this type is of little 
practical value. 

The principle of preliminary instruc- 
tion in groups has been applied effec- 
tively in large department stores for 
the training of sales clerks and to the 
training of extra help in metropolitan 
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chains, but here the instruction is 
largely of the lecture type. The in- 
struction furnished in such classes has 
been confined for the most part to 
procedures involved in filling out sales 
slips, credit memoranda, and other 
operating forms. Considerable suc- 
cess has been achieved by chains in 
designating certain stores as training 
stores, but these are operating units 
and not exclusively training centers. 
They are considered under ‘“Super- 
vised Practice.” 


The lecture method 


The plan of having a company 
executive, an instructor, or an out- 
sider give talks on specific topics before 
meetings of employees is one of the 
oldest training methods. This pro- 
cedure is open to the general criticism 
directed at any lecture, that those in 
attendance remember very little of 
what is said. The speaker’s delivery 
may be poor, the material badly organ- 
ized, or there may be a failure to make 
the topic interesting enough. In con- 
sequence it does not “get across.” 
Every executive will recall talks given 
on the selling floor by executives, 
section managers, stylists, or special- 
ists, which have not succeeded in their 
purpose. 

Even though the lecture method of 
presentation has its short-comings, it 
is of definite value in placing certain 
facts or propaganda before large 
groups of employees, particularly in 
connection with sales talks of inspira- 
tional value. The lecture method 
must also be used in group instruction 
of beginners to whom it is desired to 
convey certain factual information. 
Useful and interesting talks have been 
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given, for example, to groups of food 
chain employees by specialists of vari- 
ous kinds, executives from the produc- 
tion departments, bakers, coffee roast- 
ers, produce men, and dieticians. The 
lecture plan has also been used with 
success in the variety and drug fields. 
When supplemented by other forms of 
instruction and carefully planned, it 
has its place in a training program. 


The conference method 


No method of instruction has been 
used to a greater extent than what is 
loosely called the conference method. 
The technique of the true “confer- 
ence” is quite different from that em- 
ployed in the lecture or informal group 
discussion. A properly planned con- 
ference involves organized discussion 
and is an exercise in concerted think- 
ing. It requires an honest effort on 
the part of a relatively small group of 
persons who get together to exchange 
ideas in the attempt to arrive at an 
opinion or decision which cannot be 
reached readily by the members of the 
group individually. Manufacturing 
organizations have used this method 
for many years in training foremen. 

The conference method is suitable 
for a number of objectives. It can be 
used to solve a problem and decide on 
a suitable course of procedure, to ascer- 
tain a trend of thought in a given 
field, to create interest in a given sub- 
ject, or to create and maintain uni- 
formity of interpretation of policies or 
principles. Results cannot be ex- 
pected if more than 15 or 20 persons 
are in attendance. This method is 
obviously not adequate for the train- 
ing of student managers or those new 


to the operation of the company. Its 
usefulness is restricted to meetings of 
experienced workers, more especially 
executives or supervisors. 

At first glance, it would appear that 
anyone could organize a successful 
conference, but success depends upon 
many factors. The facts to be con- 
sidered have been ably summarized by 
Mr. A. B. Gates of the Eastman Kodak 
Company as follows: (1) the confer- 
ence must have a well defined purpose 
or objective; (2) the conference must 
involve discussion material within the 
experience and knowledge of the par- 
ticipants; (3) the conference must be 
planned; (4) the conference must be 
so led as to secure constructive par- 
ticipation and to keep the discussion 
on the subject in line; (5) the confer- 
ence must reach its objective; (6) 
finally, if benefits are to be derived, 
results must be developed and sum- 
marized so that they can be utilized. 
It is all-important to secure the right 
leader, and a conference leader re- 
quires considerable training in tech- 
nique. 

An important aspect of conferences 
is their influence on morale. Em- 
ployees given an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion in a conference are 
definitely stimulated to greater effort 
in consequence. Participation in a con- 
ference engenders a wholesome feeling 
of participation in management which 
is beneficial to any organization. 

The conference method as a means 
of entertaining trends of thought and 
of consolidating an organization be- 
hind a new idea has been widely used 
in sales meetings and in meetings of 
executives where questions of policy 
are discussed. It has been used to a 














lesser extent but with definite success 
in the training of chain store managers. 

In the case of a large grocery chain, 
the fifteen or twenty managers under 
each supervisor were brought together 
every two weeks after hours. Each 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
a specific topic, such as planning the 
work of the store, history and develop- 
ment of the chain idea, displays, order- 
ing merchandise for the store, rotating 
stock, retail balance, eliminating 
shrinkage, controlling produce losses, 
getting the most out of the company’s 
advertising, etc. The supervisor was 
provided with a concise written out- 
line and guide for conducting each 
meeting, but each man present was 
expected to participate in the discus- 
sion and contribute his ideas. The 
discussion was definitely guided to a 
conclusion which was supported by 
all members of the group. In order 
that each manager might be in a posi- 
tion to refresh his memory regarding 
the discussion, he was supplied, at the 
close of each meeting, with mimeo- 
graphed notes covering the important 
items of discussion. 

The procedure described in the 
foregoing paragraph may be termed a 
“controlled” type of conference. Its 
general effectiveness is as definite as 
in the conference in which each mem- 
ber of the group has a voice in deter- 
mining the decision reached. In the 
foregoing illustration, the material 
supplied the supervisors and managers 
was carefully developed in advance 
through experimental conferences with 
other groups. Each preliminary group 
arrived at the same conclusions, since 
the topics discussed concerned them- 
selves not with major policies, but 
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with the best methods of handling a 
specific store operating job. 

Such a specialized type of conference 
procedure is of great value in “getting 
over’ to an organization a special 
sales campaign or sales drive. In one 
instance it was found possible through 
such stimulation to dispose of six cars 
of citrus fruit and permanently to in- 
crease the sales of that item in a dis- 
trict which had never sold much fruit 
before. In another case, it was found 
that the average sales per store in- 
creased by as much as 70 per cent in 
the course of organized conferences. 
The conference method offers attrac- 
tive opportunities for results, but in- 
volves technical operating difficulties 
not apparent on the surface. It needs 
skillful and experienced direction. 


Meetings and discussions 


Group meetings and informal dis- 
cussions of operating problems are 
common in nearly every business 
organization where a sufficient num- 
ber of the employees concerned can be 
brought together at any one time. 
Large sales distributing organizations 
as well as certain chains are accus- 
tomed to bring their salesmen together 
once or twice a year in conventions. 
In the ordinary type of meeting it is 
common to discuss a considerable num- 
ber of different topics and to conduct 
the proceedings in an informal manner. 
This serves to distinguish the meeting 
as a training method from the true 
conference which should be restricted 
to a single topic and the procedure for 
which should be definitely planned and 
controlled. 

The branch managers of any wide- 
spread firm would be greatly benefited 
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by further opportunities for contact 
with one another, although many chain 
operators, without appreciating its 
effect on esprit de corps, ruthlessly dis- 
courage such intercourse. Meetings 
as a part of training have been restricted 
for the most part to chains with a 
number of stores in metropolitan 
centers, the managers of which are 
brought together every week or two at 
headquarters. Combined business and 
social gatherings have been used in 
some instances but ordinarily not 
much real instruction can be imparted 
at such affairs even though entertain- 
ment features may bring out a large 
attendance. 


Motion pictures and playlets 


Potentially there is probably no 
more valuable agency for use in train- 
ing employees than the motion picture. 
Most of us are eye-minded, and we 
learn far more readily by seeing the 
details of our daily task on the screen 
than we can by hearing them discussed 
by a speaker or even by reading about 
them on a printed page. Not only 
can a job be systematically broken 
down and analyzed in motion pictures, 
but a vast store of other practical in- 
formation can be imparted in this way. 
A motion picture designed to supply 
instruction for shoe salesmen on orth- 
opedics and another demonstrating 
the process of tanning leather and 
manufacturing shoes would be of 
great value. Pictures showing the 
source of coffee, tea, spices, cocoanuts, 
fruits, vegetables and cereals would be 
most helpful in grocery training. 
There are unquestioned possibilities 
in training sales clerks in methods of 


approaching and dealing with their 
customers. 

The main obstacle to the adoption 
of the motion picture as a commonly 
accepted training medium is the cost 
of producing the films. Ordinarily 
each company must prepare its own 
special film, though there is no reason 
why a number of firms in different 
territories should not cooperate. Un- 
less an organization is large, has a con- 
siderable training problem, and can 
bring together in convenient locations 
the employees that need to be trained, 
the expense of producing special films 
is prohibitive. 

Nation-wide sales organizations are 
making increasing use of training films. 
A large soap manufacturing firm has 
met with considerable success in coach- 
ing its salesmen in the work of assisting 
retail dealers. Automobile sales or- 
ganizations have nearly all, at one 
time or another, made use of talking 
pictures. The film has been especially 
popular in bringing the picture and 
voice of the head of the organization to 
members of organizations so wide- 
spread that it would otherwise be im- 
possible for the employees to see him 
in person. Such films have been largely 
inspirational in their nature. 

Another useful device in visual train- 
ing is an improvement upon the old 
magic lantern by which photographs, 
charts, or printed matter are thrown 
from a slide onto a screen. These 
slides are an invaluable adjunct in the 
lecture type of training. 

In some chain organizations occa- 
sional use has been made of the playlet 
or sketch illustrating certain problems 
with which employees are confronted. 
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As an occasional interest rouser, this 
method has its use, but it is seriously 
limited by the amount of time involved 
in preparation and the ever present 
possibility of a poor performance on 
the part of inadequate performers. 


Work demonstration 


A specific plan for demonstrating 
the steps or processes involved in the 
work content of a given job is essential 
to any training program. Demon- 
strations of actual job situations, in- 
volving the handling of merchandise, 
equipment, or tools, may be staged 
before a group of employees under- 
going preliminary training more eco- 
nomically than in individual training. 
Information supplied in the course of 
lectures, such as that indicating the 
filling out of sales checks or order 
forms, for example, or the procedure 
involved in refunds or similar tasks 
must be reinforced by actual detailed 
demonstration. Successful demon- 
stration includes a great deal more 
than the ordinary practice of “picking 
up a job’’ by watching someone who 
himself absorbed it in that way from 
his predecessor. 

Demonstration is only one of the 
factors in the training-on-the-job situa- 
tion. Six steps are involved in teach- 
ing a learner to perform a given task. 
(1) The trainer should first perform 
the operation, explain the process or 
go over the sales talk, making sure 
that the explanation is simple. Only 
a small assignment should be learned 
at one time. (2) The learner should 
next repeat the work which he has 
seen demonstrated. (3) Next, the 
trainer should criticise the learner’s 
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attempt, emphasizing the right way 
without unduly stressing the wrong 
way. (4) After this, the learner 
should again repeat the training assign- 
ment. (5) Successive repetition of 
these steps should be carried on until 
satisfactory results are obtained. (6) 
Finally it is essential for the trainer to 
follow up the work of the trainee from 
time to time. Every supervisor en- 
gaged in training should understand 
thoroughly the principles involved in 
the learning process. He should be 
friendly and patient and above all, he 
must “follow through.” Observance 
of the foregoing points will eliminate 
many failures and will make it im- 
possible for a beginner who has failed, 
to say: ‘‘Well, all the boss did was to 
give me an apron and tell me to get to 
work.”’ 


Inspection tours 


Visits of inspection to headquarters 
offices, warehouses, model stores, or 
manufacturing plants are a valuable 
adjunct to a training program. Or- 
dinarily such tours should be con- 
ducted in small groups and even 
though a group training plan is not 
primarily employed, it is frequently 
possible to bring learners together for 
trips of this kind. The beginner who 
has an opportunity to go through the 
main or branch office of his firm with 
a guide who can explain the various 
departments and operations is greatly 
benefited. It is particularly helpful 
if the “big bosses’’ are on hand with a 
friendly word. If the company is en- 
gaged in manufacturing or processing, 
an inspection of the production, ship- 
ping, warehousing, or other methods 
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used helps to sell him on the product. 
Employees of food or restaurant chains 
may be taken to the bakeries and other 
production units. Every chain has a 
number of model establishments to 
which it points with pride; visits to 
them by learners can be made both 
useful and stimulating. A number of 
chains in various fields have adopted 
the policy of having groups of mana- 
gers make periodic inspection trips to 
certain of their stores. 


Supervised practice 


The plan of assigning learners to one 
of a number of specially selected oper- 
ating units, designated as training 
centers, is the one most commonly 
found in the chain field. The effec- 
tiveness of this training method, how- 
ever, varies widely both among and 
within the chains. It is not sufficient 
to assign a trainee to a store operated 
by a successful manager of long experi- 
ence; while he may be a satisfactory 
operator, he may be utterly incompe- 
tent to train and develop learners. 
Organizations which have embarked 
on systematic training programs have 
found that only a small part of their 
supervisors are qualified to do a good 
training job. The training store man- 
ager needs first of all to be trained for 
that work. Since it is common econ- 
omy to employ trainees on routine 
store operating work at the same time 
they are obtaining their training, a 
considerable number of beginners must 
necessarily be assigned at times to 
stores which are really not training 
centers. This emphasizes the im- 
portance of rotating trainees among 
various units so that during at least 





a part of their training they will re- 
ceive proper instruction. The earlier 
in the course of their employment 
they are placed under a good training 
supervisor, the better. In order to 
offset the incompetence of certain 
managers as trainers a few chains em- 
ploy training supervisors or travelling 
instructors who supply the gap in the 
learner’s training program resulting 
from this fact. Junior department 
store chains successfully employ women 
instructors who travel from store to 
store as needed, to train sales clerks 
and cashiers. The depression has 
demonstrated that this practice is 
too costly in a period of slack sales, 
however. 

Certain large firms in the grocery, 
restaurant, shoe, and variety lines 
have adopted a systematic plan of 
centering their training activities in 
selected training stores. In metro- 
politan centers this method is some- 
times supplemented by group training 
and classroom instruction. 

Rather remarkable results have been 
achieved in some instances in shorten- 
ing the length of the training period 
through standardized practice train- 
ing supervised by a central training 
department. The development of 
such a plan, however, involves con- 
siderable research work, the prepara- 
tion of specific plans and schedules, 
and of written outlines. One well 
known chain now turns out successful 
meat cutters in sixteen weeks’ time, a 
project which would have been ridi- 
culed by almost any butcher a few 
years ago. Of these sixteen weeks, 
twenty-nine days are spent in the class 
room and sixty-nine in the markets. 




















The size of each training class is limited 
to twenty; the school is located in 
branch packing plants where a course of 
group instruction is conducted on cer- 
tain days during the training period. 
A training certificate is awarded to the 
apprentices who successfully complete 
the required course of study. In order 
to assist in overcoming the numerous 
obstacles involved in training a group 
of managers qualified for instruction 
work, the training department of this 
company has prepared very compre- 
hensive instructor outlines including 
extensive analyses of the job processes 
involved. 

Another interesting training venture 
undertaken by a grocery chain in- 
volves the training of learners for store 
management in the course of a ten 
weeks’ training program, even though 
they may not have previously engaged 
in the grocery business. This program 
provides little group instruction, but 
relies upon supervised practice in 
selected training centers, supple- 
mented by precise training manuals. 
In the course of the ten weeks, atten- 
tion is directed to the following topics 
in the order listed: introduction to 
store and stock; preliminary selling 
instruction; maintaining good store 
conditions; ordering and receiving mer- 
chandise; merchandise information; 
sales, displays, and advertising; rec- 
ords, reports, and accounting; order- 
ing, handling, and selling produce; 
and the manager’s place in the com- 
munity and company. Following the 
completion of systematic basic train- 
ing, a student manager is given an 
opportunity to serve as acting mana- 
ger in a store in which the regular 
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manager acts the part of supervisor for 
the week. Here the student’s ability 
is tested and misunderstandings are 
uncovered. 

Certain variety and _ restaurant 
chains have used the plan of sending 
out trainees for a final training period 
of one or two months to larger stores 
which serve as major training centers. 
The managers of these units, in con- 
sideration of the extra help thus pro- 
vided, are expected to make sure that 
each student manager has learned all 
phases of the company’s store opera- 
tions. They have considerable to say 
regarding the trainee’s fitness and 
readiness to operate a store of his own. 


Reading assignments 


A customary assignment for learners 
in every chain or large distributing 
organization is the careful reading of 
the company’s operating manuals and 
of general orders, bulletins and sales 
promotion circulars issued from head- 
quarters. It is important that ma- 
terial of this kind be systematically 
routed to trainees, and a definite plan 
for studying the material must be 
outlined. Store manuals, especially 
if mimeographed, frequently number 
several hundred pages. They are 
usually inadequately indexed and the 
mere reading of page after page, with- 
out systematic study, results in con- 
fusion. Preliminary training material 
sent to the learner should give him 
specific advice and suggestions on how 
to study and how to remember what 
he has read. In some instances useful 
training material has been distributed 
through company magazines. This 
may, of course, give publicity to some 
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of the company’s confidential policies 
and is subject to the further criticism 
that such material is frequently not 
kept for permanent reference use. 
To be of value to subsequent trainees, 
reprints must be preserved. 

Increasing attention is given by a 
few chains to supplementary reading 
of general value in developing a train- 
ee’s understanding of business manage- 
ment, merchandising principles, and 
personnel procedures. The trainee’s 
manual of one chain requires as a 
qualification for managership, that at 
least five recommended books be read 
in the course of training. A _ bibli- 
ography of several pages from which 
the student may make a selection is 
incorporated in this trainee manual. 
Since few of the books listed are found 
in small town libraries, the company 
mails volumes as required from its own 
reference library. The supplementary 
readings deal with store keeping, with 
the fundamentals of marketing, mer- 
chandising, and displays, and with the 
development of personality and per- 
sonal leadership in business. The 
importance of such reading (particu- 
larly in a time of economic change) in 
broadening the knowledge and vision 
of outstanding younger men cannot be 
overestimated. 


Correspondence training 


The most difficult of all training 
situations is doubtless found in the 
widely scattered chain where ordinary 
group instruction is a physical im- 
possibility, where preliminary or pre- 
job training is impracticable, and 
where even supervised practice—be- 
cause of inequalities in training capac- 
ity among the managers—offers many 





difficulties. In such a situation it is 
feasible to develop a carefully devised 
plan of training largely by correspond- 
ence, somewhat along the lines of the 
courses offered by various correspond- 
ence schools. The problem of teach- 
ing by correspondence is complicated 
in some organizations by the fact that 
trainees of various degrees of experi- 
ence areemployed. These may, there- 
fore, qualify for management in from 
three months to three years, depending 
upon their previous experience. Ac- 
cordingly the training plan must be 
sufficiently flexible to permit those of 
some past experience to take it up at 
the desirable point. 

Although a number of firms have 
for many years employed what might 
at first thought be termed correspond- 
ence methods, most of these plans are 
neither exact nor comprehensive enough 
to be so entitled. As far as is known, 
there is no chain which has in effect a 
long distance training program com- 
parable in form and content with any 
of the extension courses offered by 
leading universities or with the ma- 
terial used by the better class of cor- 
respondence schools. 

At least one company, however, is 
developing a systematic training plan 
which will in time make such a com- 
parison possible. Good results in the 
form of reduced turnover, better satis- 
fied trainees, and better trained mana- 
gers are already in evidence after less 
than three years’ operation of this 
training program. The plan involves 
the following essentials: 


1. Systematic study of operating manu- 
als of the company, such as the store man- 
agers’ manual, a stockman’s manual, sales 
clerk’s manual, and a_ superintendent’s 














manual. These give a detailed description 
of company operations and serve as the 
basic textbooks for the course. 

2. Each trainee understands that he is 
expected, on the basis of his past experience 
and other qualifications, to be ready for 
store management within a certain specified 
time. This period varies for different 
trainees. He is then supplied with a defi- 
nite training schedule which sets forth in 
detail how many weeks or months he must 
spend on each type of store work, stock 
room, sales floor, office, displays, etc. Ifa 
trainee fails to make the progress expected 
or does not keep abreast of his schedule he 
is either required to take a longer period or 
is dismissed. 

3. Each learner is supplied with a train- 
ee’s manual prescribing the various tasks 
he must learn, the form of reports required 
and supplementary reading references re- 
quired. This manual is in no sense an 
operating manual: it merely furnishes the 
trainee with systematic information as to 
how he may get the facts and experience 
required in the course of his training. 

4. From time to time as the learner com- 
pletes various steps in his training, tests 
are sent out from the headquarters training 
department which definitely measure his 
information regarding the company’s poli- 
cies and procedures. These tests are not 
of the old-fashioned ‘‘free answer’’ type of 
questions, but of the modern “‘short answer’ 
form which uses the true-false or multiple 
choice types of response. The short answer 
type of examination is now extensively used 
in schools and colleges because it is exact; 
the answer is either right or wrong and the 
tests are quickly scored. 

5. Additional reports in memorandum 
or essay form are required of trainees, such 
as assignment consisting, for example, of a 
request for suggestions for increasing sales 
in a specified store. 

6. Periodic ratings on all trainees are 
sent in by managers on a specific and objec- 
tive service rating form supplied by the 
training department. The ratings are 


scored at headquarters and the ratings (and 
test scores mentioned above) entered on 


an individual record card for each trainee. 
Certified 


reports of work performed, 
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number of weeks on a given activity, 
number of windows trimmed, etc., are sent 
in by each trainee on standard forms. 
There are thus three definite means of 
checking up on a student’s progress: rat- 
ings, tests, and progress reports. 


A somewhat similar but less specific 
program has been evolved by a com- 
pany operating a large number of 
personal loan offices throughout the 
country. 

The training problem in an organ- 
ization in which the units are not gen- 
erally standardized necessitates individ- 
ualized attention on the part of a 
training instructor or an operating 
executive. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, in an organization of junior 
department stores in which the depart- 
ments vary considerably from store to 
store, and in an organization which is 
perhaps little more than a holding 
company or buying agency for a group 
of units operating under a common 
name. Even with the individualized 
requirements of such a situation, it is 
desirable to reduce to writing as much 
as possible of the standard practice 
common to all units, and to standard- 
ize routine operating procedures to 
some extent so that employees may 
not be confronted with an entirely dif- 
ferent system in the event of transfer. 

In simpler types of jobs in organiza- 
tions operating on a chain basis it has 
been found adequate to supply each 
trainee with a copy of a training 
pamphlet and supplement this by 
personal inspection on the part of a 
travelling supervisor. One of the 
finest illustrations of this type of 
material is an illustrated handbook for 
the guidance of service station attend- 
ants in a large oil company. 
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Examinations and quizzes 


Any satisfactory training program 
involves the employment of precise 
techniques for measuring the knowl- 
edge and skill acquired by trainees. 
Most organizations have contented 
themselves with a routine written or 
oral quiz at the end of the training 
period. It is quite as important, 
however, to check up on the progress 
made as training proceeds. Such a 
checkup can be made most effectively 
by using short answer test material as 
suggested above. Written tests, since 
they take less time on the part of 
training executives, are to be preferred 
to oral interviews, except for apprais- 
ing a prospective manager’s personal- 
ity. The formalizing of examination 
procedure is frequently of great value 
in a training program because it 
prompts the trainees to master the 
subject matter and stimulates compe- 
tition among them. 
























A WORD OF SUMMARY 


The brief survey which has been 
made of training methods as applied 
to wide-spread organizations will indi- 
cate the existence of substantial in- 
terest in training procedures on the 
part of many firms, but may also 
suggest the need for specialized and 
technically sound methods. Earlier 
conceptions of training as a vague 
process of experimentation, of ‘‘hit-or- 
miss’ methods or inspired “hunches,”’ 
are apparently giving way slowly to 
the scientific method. Job analysis, 
systematic planning and scheduling, 
and greater precision in the prepara- 
tion of training text material are be- 
coming more common. Employee 
training in decentralized firms appears 
to have passed out of the fad stage and, 
with the added impetus of the N. R. A. 
codes, should find its place as one of 
the essential components of scientific 
management. 
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What Do You Think of the Personnel 





Department? 


By Haroup V. GaskiLu, Jowa State College 


Data collected from 430 employee interviews reveal no widespread 


distrust of personnel departments. 


Confidence in the work of such 


departments was expressed by about three-fourths of those inter- 
viewed although personnel work and “efficiency”’ work were believed 
to be the same thing by 83 per cent of the group. Accuracy of notions 
regarding what a personnel department does seemed independent of 
actual experience with such departments. 


OU can’t trust this personnel 

outfit. They’ve got those 

nurses snoopin’ around check- 
ing up on you every time you're at 
home sick. Once after an Armistice 
Day celebration, one of the boys just 
wasn’t up to par the next day and his 
wife called in to say he wouldn’t be 
down to work. Within half an hour a 
nurse was calling on him to see if he 
really was sick, or if he had just been 
on a little spree. No sir, I won’t co- 
operate with that department. We 
tell ’em we do, but actually we don’t.” 
Unfortunately, this is a true record of 
a statement made to the investigator— 
and still more unfortunately, this 
statement was made by an assistant 
manager of a department in a large 
retail store having a very efficient per- 
sonnel department. Is the opinion 
voiced by this man typical of employ- 
ees generally? 

To determine the extent and degree 
of distrust of personnel departments, 
we interviewed employees of several 
types of organizations. Incidentally, 
during these interviews other informa- 
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tion was obtained which is presented 
here. 

A standard interview blank was used 
by all interviewers, some of whom 
were the writer’s students.’ All inter- 
viewees, regardless of apparent quali- 
fications, were asked to express an 
opinion about the value and functions 
of personnel departments. Loqua- 
cious individuals were given free rein. 
In most cases information was sought 
“among friends,’ and in that spirit 
given unreservedly,—the high degree 
of rapport between interviewer and 
employee contributing to the validity 
of the data. 

The persons interviewed and organ- 
izations represented present a unique 
array. We selected organizations to 
which we had entrée. Quite naturally, 
such a basis of selection would not be 
expected to give a random, unbiased 
sample; hence our results cannot be 


? The writer wishes to acknowledge the ex- 
cellent work of the late Martin Meehan, a 
former student, who conducted many of the 
interviews and who aided in the compila- 
tion of data. 
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taken as statistically valid conclusions. 
The number of persons questioned in 
some organizations does not represent 
1 per cent of the employees. In other 
instances, only the employees of one 
department were questioned, and in 
still others, the entire personnel, from 
the president and directorate down, 
was interviewed. 

The geographical distribution of the 
sources of information is a good match 
for the heterogeneity of persons inter- 
viewed. Four towns with populations 
under 1,000 in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Missouri are represented. Several 
mid-western and western towns of 
15,000 to 20,000 population are on the 
list, including Chicago, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Denver, and Seattle. 

The number of usable interviews is 
430, twenty-seven being discarded be- 
cause of the person’s inability to un- 
derstand the questions, because he was 
a casual employee, and for similar 
reasons. These are, of course, too 
few expressions of opinion to warrant 
sweeping generalizations, but in many 
instances the percentage of employees 
questioned in each department is cer- 
tainly adequate for a conclusion about 
that organization at least. For the 
general trends, all of the interviews are 
considered together, regardless of or- 
ganization or locality, as our interest 
was primarily in the employee’s esti- 
mate of personnel work. 


RESULTS 


First we tabulated information 
about the interviewees, in order to get 
a picture of the character of the group. 
Sixty-four per cent were over 35 years 
of age. A great variety of occupa- 
tions was represented. These may 
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be classified as follows: skilled work- 
ers, 30 per cent; salesmen, 30 per cent; 
clerical, 21 per cent; managers and 
supervisors, 11 per cent; miscellaneous, 
8 per cent. Slightly more than half 
of the workers wereemployed by con- 
cerns which had no personnel depart- 
ment. 

These men expressed their opinions 
concerning personnel departments by 
answering a variety of questions. 
Answers to these questions can be 
presented most concisely in a yes—no 
tabular form (table 1). 

All of the above questions, except 
the last, are adequately answered by 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Some other types of 
questions appeared at random among 
the ‘‘yes—no”’ questions. This intermix- 
ing served two purposes: (1) to relieve 
the rather mechanical situation arising 
from questions answerable by a single 
word, and (2) to give the persons being 
interviewed an opportunity to go more 
into detail if they desired. Of these 
other types of questions, some were 
inserted purely as “shock absorber’ 
items, to improve the rapport between 
interviewer and employee. 

Among these non-specific questions 
were: Do you know any men con- 
nected with a personnel department? 
Are these men leaders or are they 
drivers? Do you think personnel 
work will continue to grow? Do you 
think men are better fitted to a job in 
an industry where there is a personnel 
department? Do you think that some 
personnel departments do not do per- 
sonnel work? Do you think that in- 
dustry, as a whole, has personnel 
departments just for advertising pur- 
poses? Are personnel departments of 
any value? Do most department 
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stores in your community have per- 
sonnel departments? In stores where 
there is a personnel department, do 
most of the clerks seem pleasant? 
Efficient? Although many of these 
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of a personnel department? This was 
designed to get the individual to tell 
just what he thought the work of a 
personnel department comprised. 
The trend of answers to this question 











TABLE 1 
PER CENT ANSWERING 
QUESTION 

Yes No 

Do you believe personnel departments do only the hiring and dis- 
charging of employees?.. Bases See aSonalev are tole ioe eas 48 52 
Do you think these departments help promotion?. . aude jaehaisicsneneet sre 74 26 
Do you think these departments hinder promotion?.. enen wes 11 89 

Do you believe personnel departments do have or should have contact 
with an employee in all his work?. sicpar aie srloies ots) aisle eeere tia Sener 47 53 
Do personnel departments fit a man “to” his sob? rig cre aenais 31 69 
Do most industries in your community have personnel departments?. . ad 56 

Is there a general feeling of satisfaction on the part of the employees 
in organizations in which there is a personnel department?........ 38 12 

(50 no answer) 
Do you believe personnel departments reduce labor turnover?........ 72 28 
Do you think mental tests are of any value in industry?............. 86 14 
Is it hard to become acquainted with a personnel interviewer?....... 6 45 
(49 no answer) 

Do you think personnel departments are necessary for personal con- 

tact between the management and the employees?............... 69 17 





(14 indifferent) 


Do you have any confidence in personnel departments?.............. 74 | 9 


(17 ‘‘can’t say’’) 


Are personnel departments good ‘advertising’ for the company?...... 71 29 


Do you believe personnel work and ‘efficiency’ work to be closely 
NII sosesidionsis ah ale alle wht nk oe aE a one ae oa Sean 


83 14 
(3 no answer) 








How many employees (minimum number) do you think an individual plant, store, factory, 
business house, etc. should have to warrant a personnel department? 





Few | 25 





100 150 answer 





200 250 | am No 





ee 2 | 11 | 12 





24 0 | 4 2 | 2 32 








could have been answered by ‘yes’ or 
‘no’, the employee was urged to 
elaborate. 

Some of the questions not answer- 
able by one word are genuinely sig- 


nificant. One is: What is your notion 


indicates that there is no significant 
difference in accuracy between the 
notions expressed by workers in an 
organization which has a personnel 
department and those who work in 
plants which do not have such depart- 
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ments. Apparently the presence of a 
personnel department is no assurance 
that employees in general will have 
exact or reasonably clear notions re- 
garding its functions. 

As the reader has undoubtedly ob- 
served, some of the questions are de- 
signed, in part, to check information 
givenearlier. Thus, discrepancies and 
insincere information might be brought 
to light, while an opportunity is offered 
for further enlarging upon points made 
earlier. For example, fifty-seven men 
worked where there was no personnel 
department, where most industries in 
their community did not have such 
departments, had never visited a plant 
in which there existed such a depart- 
ment and knew no one connected with 
a personnel department; yet eleven 
had very elaborate notions of the 
functions of personnel departments. 
Strangely, six of these eleven descrip- 
tions were most intelligent and accu- 
rate in many details. The probable 
explanation is reading. One answer 
indicates very specific and well se- 
lected reading. I quote that answer 
to illustrate, (Of what benefit do you 
believe personnel work to be?) Ans: 
“Greater efficiency through the indi- 
vidual’s being placed in the line he is 
adapted to and a better morale in the 
entire force of employees.” Not all 
of these eleven answers, however, are 
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so accurate. Another, from among 
the 57 under discussion, at the other 
extreme (same question as above) fol- 
lows. Ans: “Not a darned bit. We 
have so many things to donate money 
to now that pretty soon all I’ll get on 
pay day will be the empty envelope. 
Too many do-dads anyhow. That’s 
what’s wrong with us today. If it 
ain’t Safety First its Red Cross. 
And now its ‘persynell.’ We don’t 
need none of ’em, and I won’t spend a 
cent for ’em.”’ 


SUMMARY 


The attitude of distrust, as expressed 
by an employee in a casual interview 
was not typical of opinions of those 
interviewed later. The number of 
accurate notions regarding personnel 
work is surprisingly high—occurring 
about as frequently in organizations 
having a personnel department as in 
organizations which have no such de- 
partments. Confidence in the work 
of personnel departments was ex- 
pressed by about three-fourths of the 
persons interviewed. Nine per cent, 
quite definitely, had no confidence. 
Personnel work and “efficiency” work 
are believed to be the same thing by 
eighty-three per cent of the inter- 
viewees. Bad effects of personnel 
departments, as judged by employees, 
are totally insignificant. 














Vocational Satisfaction of Stanford 


Graduates 


By C. GILBERT WRENN, Stanford University 


The desirability of judicious and informed occupational plan- 
ning by college students is emphasized afresh by Dr. Wrenn’s 


analysis. 


Of 2,424 Stanford University alumni selected as a sampling of the 
total thirteen-odd thousand, 19 per cent would not re-select their pres- 
ent vocation. This representation of vocational dissatisfaction spreads 
over 71 of the 91 vocational fields in which members of the total group 


engage. 
as do the business occupations. 


The data indicate that the professions suffer fully as heavily 
Vocational satisfaction is found to be 


more closely related to the consistency of the vocational choice made 
in college than to the occupation chosen. 


' N J OULD you re-select your 
present vocation?” Nineteen 
per cent of the Stanford 

University alumni say “No!” 

The responses of 2,424 Stanford 
graduates! were studied in securing this 
statement of vocational dissatisfaction. 
A wide spread of vocations is found 
among the dissatisfied alumni, the 460 
who wish they had not chosen their 
present vocation representing 71 of the 
91 vocational fields in which the total 
group engages. Does this spread of 


1A total of 4,230 graduates (3,021 men 
and 1,209 women) were selected for study 
as a sampling of the thirteen-odd thousand 
Stanford alumni, most of whom had re- 
sponded to an alumni survey. The 2,424 
men who responded to this particular ques- 
tion among others are the subjects of this 
brief report. Twenty-one basic tables of 


data are to be found in the Stanford Uni- 
versity Alumni Directory, 1891-1931, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931, pp. 1027-1034 
(available also as a reprint). 





dissatisfaction over such a wide range 
of vocations indicate that the individ- 
ual is the deciding factor rather than 
the inherent disadvantages of any 
given vocation? This question should 
be held in mind while considering the 
data of succeeding paragraphs, data 
that emphasize the relative amount of 
dissatisfaction in specific vocations. 
Table 1 lists the vocations repre- 
sented by the dissatisfied alumni for all 
vocations in which ten or more alumni 
engage. The vocations are listed in 
order of the proportion of those dis- 
satisfied to the total number answer- 
ing. The data are given for the total 
of 3,021 men who were studied, those 
omitting an answer to this question 
being tabulated in a separate column. 
Of the 460 dissatisfied alumni, 239 
or 52 per cent are in the professions 
or other vocations demanding some 
focussing of college training. Table 1 
includes twenty-one vocations in which 
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TABLE 1 
Vocations Represented by Ten or More Stanford Alumni, Ranked in Order of Proportion 
Dissatisfied 
NUMBER NUMBER 
ANSWERING/ ANSWERING 
“YES” TO ‘‘no’’ TO PER CENT 
QUESTION QUESTION DISSATIS- 
vocation “ae? | ee” | RS | me Pe 
RE-SELECT | RE-SELECT ANSWERING 
YOUR YOUR QUESTION 
PRESENT PRESENT 
VOCATION?’’| VOCATION?” 
5s dol a ds ce ken ok we 13 14 4 31 51.8 
Public service, politician................ 6 6 3 15 50.0 
I Mons dene ce vecewseeees 20 12 5 37 37.5 
Specialty salesman..................... 9 5 0 14 35.7 
Petroleum engineer..................... 10 5 2 17 33.3 
Scientific Research..................... 7 3 4 14 33.3 
pO 36 17 18 71 32.1 
SS ee Te 32 14 5 51 30.4 
NE go eip io sh oN iaicese ce eveaseeeewiaaceeik es 60 24 15 99 28.6 
ores Sa rhein d: cise nie iaansie's 10 4 4 18 28.6 
Banker, bankworker.................... 53 20 7 80 27.4 
a8 ic. aes Goa aincia cidade eardec 34 12 3 49 26.1 
Lb icccwees de eheeeed an ees 32 11 8 51 25.6 
ee ee 76 25 13 114 24.7 
tds win hi wana Sie he web 29 9 5 43 23.7 
nk en aces eine havin cawne 42 13 9 64 23.6 
ee a 19 4 89 22.3 
oases nae eas Sty nai ia sal ene 84 24 13 121 22.2 
is dirha lca uk aneneend 46s 8 2 0 10 20.0 
ere 8 2 3 13 20.0 
Chemist, chem. engineer................ 80 20 8 108 20.0 
Teacher, below college.................. 89 22 10 121 19.8 
Mechanical engineer.................... 81 20 7 108 19.8 
Owner of business (misc.)............... 17 4 4 25 19.0 
NPI oo cos site sieencesccnwe 9 2 2 13 18.2 
Insurance broker, salesman............. 59 12 5 76 16.9 
Electrical engineer...................... 70 13 7 90 15.6 
College or univ. teacher................ 102 17 17 136 14.3 
Stock or bond broker................... 18 3 2 23 14.3 
Realtor and R.E. salesman............. 32 5 8 45 13.5 
NI o.o 205 wee eccds tain sin de emi eecniers 27 4 0 31 12.9 
a ass ar aati c wias eles igs bigiee ewe ‘a 21 3 3 27 12.5 
as iS old else de lohan, seine eine 14 2 1 17 12.5 
RES I eee 9 1 1 11 10.0 
Advertising Worker... ..... 00-0000 .00000- 27 3 6 36 10.0 
School administrator. .................. 50 5 6 61 9.1 
I CIID. ds cic ceedec ew ae eds 159 12 23 194 7.0 
oth i einai del eca tania sig oats wes. 283 15 34 332 5.0 
Total for these vocations.............| 1,782 404 269 2,455 
IS hott oras ai sig =a cialaanc wie ampere 62 9 128 199 
Total for vocations represented by 
fewer than 10 alumni............... 120 47 200 367 
ES ee eee 
































20 per cent or more of the alumni are 
dissatisfied. Of these nine are in the 
so-called professional class. It is a 
serious matter that proportionately so 
many alumni were allowed to take 
training in college for vocations which 
have aroused such an expression of 
dissatisfaction. 

This study throws no light on the 
possible causes of this dissatisfaction, 
whether lack of ability, lack of funda- 
mental interest, or personal maladjust- 
ment to the vocational environment. 
In any event more adequate self- 
analysis during the college period 
might have rendered dissatisfaction 
less prevalent. Temporary disap- 
pointment, overweening ambition and 
rationalization of an inferior level of 
achievement will always result in a 
certain amount of vocational grum- 
bling. This is not to be taken too seri- 
ously ; but the absolute rejection of the 
wisdom of an earlier choice is doubt- 
less a graver matter and is indicative 
of actual vocational maladjustment. 

It is interesting to note that business 
and the professions are about equally 
represented at both the top and the 
bottom of Table 1 (vocations contain- 
ing both a large proportion and a small 
proportion of dissatisfied alumni). As 
many mining or civil engineers are dis- 
satisfied as “business managers” or 
“office managers.”” Among those fairly 
high in satisfaction, “sales mana- 
gers” and “advertising workers” rank 
along with biologists and ministers. 
However, the two vocations standing 
highest in vocational satisfaction, med- 
icine and law, have the longest pro- 
fessional training. The amount of 
“weeding out” that takes place in the 
strenuous training for these professions 
evidently leaves a residue of individ- 
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uals well adapted to the requirements 
of the vocation. Does this contain a 
clue for a college vocational guidance 
program involving other vocations? 

A total of 82 per cent of the alumni 
are in the same vocation as that chosen 
in college or in one similar to it. This 
was ascertained by comparing answers 
to the two questions, ‘‘What is your 
present vocation?’’ and “What voca- 
tion did you choose in college?” After 
proper discount is made for unreli- 
ability, there is still significance in the 
fact that over four-fifths are in the vo- 
cation chosen in college. Consider- 
able permanence value may be at- 
tached to the vocational decision made 
in college. Were these choices happy 
ones? Another comparison throws 
some light on this question. 

A total of 84 per cent of those in the 
same vocation as that chosen in college 
expressed vocational satisfaction as 
against only 65 per cent of those not 
in the same vocation as that chosen in 
college. Expressed conversely, there 
is twice as much vocational dissatisfac- 
tion among those who did not follow out 
their college decision as among those who 
are in the vocation decided upon when 
they were in college. 

A general conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is paradoxical. Voca- 
tions for which college gives training, 
the professions, rank high in propor- 
tion of those dissatisfied, and yet voca- 
tional choices made in college are fairly 
reliable and fairly valid. The train- 
ing course itself, unless quite rigid as 
in medicine and law, does not weed 
out enough of those who later become 
vocationally maladjusted. The stu- 
dent may undergo training for a pro- 
fession and yet lack the fundamental 
interests and personal qualities essen- 
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tial for vocational happiness. A fur- 
ther factor may consist of the nature of 
such professional training. In this 
connection Professor E. K. Strong has 
pointed out to the writer that training 
for medicine and law includes more 
elements analogous to later profes- 
sional practice than does the training 
course for many other professions. 
More actual “‘job-elements” are pro- 
vided, the medical student working 
with his anatomy and clinics, the law 
student with his cases. Such training 
programs act as important selection 
agencies in eliminating those whose 
performance or attitude does not indi- 
cate later vocational adjustment. 
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A college guidance program should 
include at least two much-needed 
points of emphasis: provision for all 
possible assistance to the student in the 
analysis and evaluation of his interests 
and traits, and the provision of “job 
in miniature,” apprenticeship or other 
valid vocational experiences in the pre- 
professional training program. To 
provide the foundation of a rounded 
student personnel program there must 
be added to these points of emphasis, 
assistance in the establishment of ef- 
ficient methods of study and working 
habits, and assistance in the develop- 
ment of an integrated and socially 
adjusted personality. 

















Unemployment In Buffalo And Lincoln 
1932-1933 


By Cieon O. SwayZEE, University of Nebraska, AND FREDERICK E. Croxton, 
Columbia University 


Local data on unemployment, such as those here reported, should 
be gathered and analyzed in many centers, pending the time when 
the United States Department of Labor is in position to furnish de- 
tailed facts about unemployment currently. 


T IS no longer necessary to plead 
I the value of accurate unemploy- 
ment data. Relief agencies must 
have adequate information in regard 
to the nature and character of their 
problem, and bases are needed upon 
which to build a program of unem- 
ployment insurance. For the first of 
these uses the data must be promptly 
available, and while they are less ur- 
gently needed for the second use, they 
are none the less essential. Unfortu- 
nately, with few exceptions,! little at- 
tempt has been made to gather com- 
prehensive and comparable data. 
The material presented in these 


1 See Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 
1921 to 1925, by Frederick E. Croxton, Bul- 
letin 409, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Unemployment in Buffalo, November, 1932, 
by Frederick E. Croxton, Special Bulletin 
179, Div. of Statistics and Information, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Labor; Unemployment 
in Syracuse, November 1931, by John N. 
Webb, Special Bulletin 173, Div. of Statis- 
tics and Information, N. Y. Dept. of Labor; 
Unemployment in Lincoln, Neb., November 
1982 and Unemployment in Lincoln, Neb., 
November 1933, by Cleon O. Swayzee, Univ. 
of Nebraska Studies in Business, No’s. 33 
and 34. 
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pages represents the results of unem- 
ployment surveys made in November, 
1933, in two cities far apart geographic- 
ally and greatly dissimilar in industrial 
composition. Buffalo, with almost 
600,000 population, represents a highly 
industrialized center with much heavy 
manufacturing. Lincoln, a mid-west- 
ern city of about 80,000 population, is 
located in an agricultural community 
and has little manufacturing. Ac- 
companying the 1933 figures are pre- 
sented comparable data for studies 
made in the same cities during Novem- 
ber 1932.? 

In both cities the same methods were 
used and the data were collected at 
very nearly the same time. In neither 
Lincoln nor Buffalo was it possible to 
include the entire population in the 
studies; consequently, a limited num- 
ber of areas were chosen for study in 
each city—great care being taken to 
secure good samples, both as to in- 
dustry and nativity distribution. The 


? For further 1932 results, see Croxton 
and Swayzee, Measuring Unemployment in 
Buffalo and Lincoln, Personnel Journal, 
vol. 12, June, 1933, pp. 23-32. 
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enumeration was done by carefully 
instructed and supervised college 
students and information was secured 
for all males 18 years of age or over 
(except students) and all females 18 or 
over who were usually employed in 
some gainful occupation. Questions 
on the schedule called for information 
concerning relation to head of house- 
hold, sex, age, nativity, present or last 
regular employer, employment status, 
ability and willingness to work. 
Names were not asked. 

The enumeration revealed some 
striking contrasts in industrial make- 
up. In Buffalo 42.7 per cent of the 
persons enumerated were engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, while in Lincoln only 16.9 per 
cent were so engaged. In the manu- 
facture of iron, steel, and their prod- 
ucts, Buffalo showed 9.4 per cent and 
Lincoln 0.6 of one per cent of those 
enumerated. Automobiles, parts and 
tires accounted for 5.4 per cent of those 
enumerated in Buffalo, and only 1.5 
per cent in Lincoln. On the other 
hand, the trade and transportation 
pursuits predominated in Lincoln, in- 
cluding 39.9 per cent of those enumer- 
ated, as against 27.5 per cent in Buffalo. 
Almost 20 per cent of those enumerated 
in Lincoln were engaged in retail and 
wholesale trade; in Buffalo only 11.4 
per cent. Lincoln also showed larger 
proportions in domestic and personal 
service and professional service than 
did Buffalo. 

There were, however, some simi- 
larities. In the railway, express, bus, 
gas and light classification, in the 
government employee group, and in 
paper, printing and publishing, the 
proportions were very much the same 



































in both cities. Except for changes in 
the proportions engaged in the build- 
ing trades there was no appreciable 
shift in industrial distribution from 
1932 to 1933. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The employment status of all per- 
sons able and willing to work in both 
1932 and 1933 is given in table 1. 
This and all other tables exclude per- 
sons enumerated who were either un- 
able or unwilling to work. Table 1 
indicates that unemployment was 
much more severe for both men -.and 
women in both years in Buffalo than 
in Lincoln. Unemployment for Buf- 
falo males showed a decrease from 1932 
to 1933, but for females in Buffalo and 
for both males and females in Lincoln 
a slight increase in unemployment is 
shown. Part time employment was 
also greater in Buffalo than in Lincoln. 
However, Buffalo showed a substanti- 
ally greater decrease in this classifica- 
tion during the year than did Lincoln. 
Full time employment was consider- 
ably more each year in Lincoln than 
in Buffalo, but there was almost no 
change in full time employment in Lin- 
coln during the year. Buffalo, on the 
other hand, showed a marked gain in 
full time employment, increasing from 
463 per thousand for both sexes in 
1932 to 582 per thousand in 1933. 
This difference, however, is not sur- 
prising. Recovery, like depression, 
comes more rapidly to industrial than 
to agricultural communities. 





3 In 1933 this group constituted 6.3 per 
cent of the males enumerated in Lincoln 
and 4.4 per cent of the males enumerated 
in Buffalo. 
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TABLE 1 
Employment status of all persons, able and willing to work, Buffalo and Lincoln, 1932 and 19338 
BUFFALO LINCOLN 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Num-/| Per Num-| Per Num-| Per Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Males 

Employed: 
Full time.. 7,125) 57.4 | 5,262) 44.0 |1,699 | 66.9 |1,800 | 66.5 
Part time.. , cocccccccce! Lydae) 18.9 | 2,706] 23.41 201 | 11.5 | 343 | 12.7 
2 but Sane ne full. Diy eh beet 503} 4.0 846) 7.1 52] 2.0 68 | 2.5 
i but less than .. 692) 5.6 | 1,090} 9.1} 130] 5.1] 171] 6.3 
4 but less than }.. 319} 2.6 464) 3.9 39} 1.5 35 | 1.3 
Less than }.. 212) 1.7 394) 3.3 48 | 1.9 44) 1.6 
Fraction not reported. Sosirorstotsert 3} * ag 22] 0.9 25} 0.9 
Unemployed.. .....| 3,004] 28.7 | 3,903] 32.6 | 550 | 21.7] 563 | 20.8 
Total, males... .... 22.000 {12 ,418]100.0 |11,960)100.0 |2,540 |100.0 |2,706 |100.0 

Females 

Employed: 
Full time.. .| 2,032) 61.4 | 1,639) 55.6 | 659 | 70.0 | 666 | 68.5 
Part time.. ss reliceeeneede 415) 12.5 560} 19.0 | 107] 11.4] 148 |] 15.2 
2 but teen hen full. Rare S 87} 2.6 141} 4.8 Zi 1.3 23 | 2.4 
i but less than 3.. 163} 4.9 235) 8.0 41 | 4.4 58 | 6.0 
i but less than }.. 69} 2.1 96} 3.2 ai 2:2 231 33 
free than }.. , 94) 2.8 88] 3.0 19} 2.0 331 3.3 
Fraction not t reported. atoms osesiors 2} 0.1); — _ 14} 1.5 13] 1.3 
Unemployed. . 864) 26.1 750} 25.4 | 175 118.6] 158] 16.3 
Total, females...................] 3,311/100.0 | 2,949]100.0 | 941 |100.0 | 972 |100.0 

Both sexes 

Employed: 
Full time.. .| 9,157] 58.2 | 6,901) 46.3 |2,358 | 67.7 |2,466 | 67.0 
Part time.. , co cccccccce) 2p144) 13.6 | 3,355) 22.5 | 308 | 11.4] 491 | 18.3 
2 but less then full. oe 590} 3.8 987| 6.6 64] 1.8 91] 2.5 
4 but less than 3.. 855} 5.4] 1,325; 8.9] 171] 4.9 | 229) 6.2 
4 but less than }.. 388} 2.5 560} 3.8 60 | 1.7 57} 1.5 
Less than }.. F 306} 1.9 482) 3.2 67 | 1.9 76}. 2.1 
Fraction not t reported. a cea 5} * i; * 36] 1.0] 38] 1.0 
Unemployed. . 4,428] 28.2 | 4,653] 31.2 | 725 | 20.8} 721 | 19.6 
pe er 15 ,729]100.0 |14,909]100.0 |3,481 |100.0 |3,678 |100.0 





























* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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NATIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Table 2 presents data on the em- 
ployment status of males by nativity 
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the native colored. Foreign born and 
native white followed in the order 
named. In Lincoln, full time employ- 
ment for native white males was virtu- 


TABLE 2 


Employment status of all males, able and willing to work, by nativity groups, Buffalo and 
Lincoln, 1982 and 1933* 






























































BUFFALO LINCOLN 
NATIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Number| Per cent Number| Per cent | Number} Per cent | Number| Per cent 
Native white 
Employed: 
Full time................| 5,708 | 59.6 | 4,242 | 46.5 | 1,450] 69.7 | 1,572] 69.6 
DOMG GME. «....0.<000cccccsc) Ape: 93.8 )12,002} 22.1 216} 10.4 262 11.6 
Unemployed...............| 2,648 | 27.6 | 2,864] 31.4 414 19.9 426 | 18.8 
Total..................-.| 9,579 | 100.0 | 9,128 | 100.0 | 2,080 | 100.0 | 2,260 | 100.0 
Native colored 
Employed: 
ere 76 | 40.2 50 | 23.8 14 T 21 T 
er ere 36 | 19.0 60 | 28.6 1 tT 1 Tt 
er 77 | 40.8 100 | 47.6 21 tT 18 T 
| ES rr 189 | 100.0 210 | 100.0 46 Tt 40 Tt 
Foreign born 
Employed: 
BE CD... on ccc cccccse sf Bea | 806 970 | 37.0 221 | 54.6 187 | 49.9 
PN GID. 5.5 occ sce cees secs 470 17.7 fin | 2.2 72 17.8 75 | 20.0 
RIMOMIMOFOR.....cccccccecee| SD] Sb.7 938 | 35.8 112 | 27.7 113 | 30.1 
IR coke oe vee sacs oe cece ch ae L eee OG | 2:83 | 0.6 405 | 100.0 375 | 100.0 





























* Does not include 1 male in Buffalo in 1932, 31 males in Lincoln in 1932, and 19 males 
in Lincoln in 1933 not reporting as to nativity. 
t Percentages not computed because of small numbers involved. 


groups. While the number of native 


colored in Lincoln is too small to be 
meaningful, the table shows unemploy- 
ment to be most severe in both Buffalo 
and Lincoln in 1932 and in 1933 for 


ally unchanged during the year, but it 
increased for the foreign born from 499 
per thousand in 1932 to 546 per thou- 
sand in 1933. In Buffalo, substantial 
increases in full time employment were 
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TABLE 3 


Employment siatus of males, able and willing to work, by age groups, Buffalo and 


Lincoln, 1933* 





BUFFALO LINCOLN 


























- al U Joyed | ployed | U 
full ployed | Total | ran | part | ployed | Total 
time time time 
Number 

Under 20 years......... 135 240 403 
20 and under 25............| 672 614 | 1,483 tal Cede Rene Cli: 
25 and under 30............ 805 391 | 1,379 201 32 45 278 
30 and under 35............ 933 294 | 1,421 221 28 39 288 
35 and under 40............| 1,067 383 | 1,700 208 28 45 281 
40 and under 45............] 1,044 383 | 1,701 230 26 46 302 
45 and under 50............ 850 323 | 1,392 191 44 46 281 
50 and under 55............ 714 308 | 1,185 198 40 55 293 
55 and under 60............ 406 205 720 103 23 42 168 
60 and under 65............ 269 194 529 84 11 42 137 

65 and under 70............ 164 130 322 
7 and over................| 66 99} 183 wad Tied Tad lien 
|) rer ce 3,564 12,418 | 1,683 | 289 549 | 2,521 

Per cent 

Under 20 years......... 33.5 6.9 | 59.6 | 100.0 
20 and under 25............} 45.3 | 13.3 | 41.4 | 100.0 a9) OS) ee le 
25 and under 30............] 58.4 13.3 28.3 | 100.0 72.4} 11.4 16.2 | 100.0 
30 and under 35............| 65.7 | 13.6 | 20.7 | 100.0 | 76.7 9.7 | 13.6 | 100.0 
35 and under 40............]| 62.8 | 14.7 | 22.5 | 100.0 | 74.0] 10.0 16.0 | 100.0 
40 and under 45............] 61.4 16.1 22.5 | 100.0 76.2 8.6 15.2 | 100.0 
45 and under 50............| 61.1 | 15.7 | 23.2 | 100.0} 68.0] 15.6 | 16.4 | 100.0 
50 and under 55............| 60.3 | 13.8 | 25.9 | 100.0] 67.5 | 13.7 | 18.8 | 100.0 
55 and under 60............] 56.4 | 15.1 | 28.5 | 100.0] 61.3 | 13.7 | 25.0 | 100.0 
60 and under 65............] 50.9 12.4 36.7 | 100.0 61.3 8.0 30.7 | 100.0 

65 and under 70............} 50.9 8.7 | 40.4 | 100.0 
TO GRE OVOP... 06 ccccccesh OBE 9.8 | 54.1 | 100.0 47.8 |-16.6 | 38.1 | 100.0 
CE okie p ok cb nein 57.4 | 18.9 | 28.7 | 100.0] 66.8] 11.4 | 21.8 | 100.0 





























* Does not include 19 males in Lincoln not reporting as to age. 


shown in all three nativity groups, the 
increase being greatest for the native 


colored. 


AGE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


In table 3 are shown data on the 
employment status of males of the 





different age groups for 1933. It will 
be observed that the results of both 
Buffalo and Lincoln were very much 
the same, greatest unemployment 
being found in the extreme age groups. 
For Buffalo the figures reveal that the 
percentage unemployed was least 
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among males 30 to 35 years of age, and 
only slightly higher for those 35 to 50. 
In 1932, least unemployment was 
found among males 35 to 40 years of 
age. So slight was the change, how- 
ever, that it is probably of no sig- 
nificance. Greatest part time em- 
ployment was found in the 40 to 45 
age group, but except for the very old 
and very young, for which groups part 
time employment was least, there was 
little difference among the different 
age groups. Greatest full time em- 
ployment was enjoyed by Buffalo 
males 30 to 35 years of age, but the 
difference between this group and 
those between 35 and 55 was not great. 
Full time employment was least among 
the very young and very old. 

Data for Lincoln show only slight 
variations from the Buffalo experience. 
Least unemployment was found for 
males 30 to 35, but not much less than 
for those from 25 to 30 and 35 to 
50. Greatest part time employment 
fell in the 45 to 50 age group. Full 
time employment was enjoyed by 
about the same proportion of men 
within the range of 25 to 55 years. 
The 1933 figures do not differ ma- 
terially from those of 1932. 


INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The employment status of males in 
the major industry groups in 1933 is 
given in table 4. While too few 
persons were enumerated in some 
industry groups in Lincoln to make 
comparisons meaningful, striking sim- 
ilarities may be seen. In both Buffalo 
and Lincoln, greatest full time employ- 
ment and least unemployment was 
found among those engaged in profes- 
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sional service. With the exception of 
the miscellaneous group, for which there 
were no comparable Lincoln figures, 
least full time employment and great- 
est unemployment, as well as greatest 
part time employment, was found in 
the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. While some of the differ- 
ences are not great, every major 
industrial group showed greater unem- 
ployment and less full time employ- 
ment in Buffalo thanin Lincoln. This 
was true also of the 1932 figures. 

Comparisons of the 1932 figures with 
those for 1933 for the different indus- 
try groups reveal some interesting 
points. Substantial gains in full time 
employment were made in Buffalo for 
those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, the increase being 
from 285 per thousand in 1932 to 488 
per thousand in 1933. Marked de- 
creases appeared in part time employ- 
ment and unemployment for the same 
group. An increase in full time em- 
ployment from 591 per thousand in 
1932 to 699 per thousand in 1933 was 
enjoyed by Buffalo government em- 
ployees. In the same classification 
unemployment decreased from 231 per 
thousand to 162 per thousand. Un- 
employment remained about the same 
for those engaged in trade and trans- 
portation, but there were fewer part 
time employees and more full time 
employees in 1933 than in 1932. In 
the remaining Buffalo groups slight, 
but not significant improvements were 
shown. 

In only one group were significant 
changes noted in Lincoln. Full time 
employment increased from 617 per 
thousand in 1932 to 730 per thousand 
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TABLE 4 


Employment status of males, able and willing to work, by industry group, Buffalo and 
Lincoln, 1933* 
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* Does not include 1 male in Buffalo and 63 males in Lincoln not reporting as to industry. 
t Percentages not computed because of small numbers involved. 


in 1933 for those engaged in domestic 
and personal service. In all other 
groups marked stability was shown. 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table 5 presents data on the dura- 
tion of unemployment for males able 


and willing to work. In both Buffalo 
and Lincoln, over three fifths of the 
unemployed had been idle more than 
one year in November 1933. In Buf- 
falo over half had been idle for more 
than two years. Slightly over 45 per 
cent had been idle for more than two 
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years in Lincoln. In both cities un- 
employment of two years duration in- 
creased greatly from 1932 to 1933, but 
in most of the other classifications de- 
creases were noted. 

One rather striking difference be- 
tween the two cities should be noted. 
In Lincoln a substantial decrease in 
new unemployment (i.e., unemploy- 
ment of less than 10 weeks duration) 
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CONCLUSION 


Unemployment and under-employ- 
ment were greater in Buffalo than in 
Lincoln in both 1932 and 1933, due, 
for the most part, to the differing in- 
dustrial character of the two cities. 
Between 1932 and 1933 unemployment 
decreased in Buffalo, but increased 
very slightly (not significantly) in Lin- 























TABLE 5 
Duration of unemployment of males, able and willing to work, Buffalo and Lincoln, 1932 
and 1933* 
BUFFALO LINCOLN 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Less than 10 weeks.................| 639 | 18.0 | 404 | 10.4 57 10.9 | 134 26.3 
10 and under 20 weeks.............. 204 | 5.7| 305] 7.8] 39 7.4 | 49 9.6 
20 and under 30 weeks............. .| 156) 4.4] 419] 10.8] 35 6.7] 61 12.0 
30 and under 40 weeks............. . 81 2.3 | 230] 5.9 19 3.6 | 24 4.7 
40 and under 52 weeks.............. 52 1.4 199 5.1 38 7.2 16 3.1 
52 and under 104 weeks............ .| 504] 14.1 918 | 23.5] 99 18.9 | 123 | 24.1 
104 weeks and over.................}1,928 | 54.1 |1,425 | 36.5 | 238 | 45.3 | 103 | 20.2 
Total............................|3,564 {100.0 {3,900 {100.0 | 525 |100.0 | 510 /|100.0 























* Does not include 3 males in Buffalo in 1932, 53 males in Lincoln in 1932, and 14 males 
in Lincoln in 1933 not reporting as to duration of unemployment. 


took place between 1932 and 1933. In 
Buffalo, however, there was a marked 
increase in new unemployment—from 
104 per thousand in 1932 to 180 per 
thousand in 1933. This reflected a 
slight decline in employment in Octo- 
ber and November 1933, which is 
shown by the Buffalo factory employ- 
ment data of the New York State 


Department of Labor. 





coln. In both cities unemployment 
was greater for native colored and for 
foreign born than for native whites. 
Unemployment was most severe 
among men under 25 and 60 years of age 
or over. No significant change was 
noted in this respect during the year. 
Employment conditions were better in 
each of the major industry groups in 
Lincoln than in Buffalo, but in Buffalo 























considerably greater improvement was 
shown from 1932 to 1933. Almost no 
change was noted in the Lincoln in- 
dustry groups. Unemployment had 
been of longer duration in Buffalo than 
in Lincoln, but unemployment of long 
standing increased more in Lincoln 
than in Buffalo from 1932 to 1933. 
There was considerably more new 
unemployment in Buffalo than in 
Lincoln. 

It should be noted that government 
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made work was under way in both 
cities when the 1933 study was made, 
but that C. W. A. employment did not 
actively begin until two or three weeks 
after the time of enumeration. 

Until the Federal government or the 
States maintain current figures on un- 
employment it is to be hoped that an 
increasing number of comparable local 
studies will be made to furnish a sorely 
needed body of accurate and compre- 
hensive unemployment data. 





The Effect of Color on Workmen 


By Davin H. Pierce aNp JaAMEs D. WEINLAND, New York University 


Experiments with white and colored lights in a work-room do not 
confirm traditional notions about the effects of red and yellow, green 
and blue. 


The experiment described here was undertaken to examine the effect 
of color upon men working at the Bogardus factory test machine. 
Various colored lights were used, one by one, in a room painted white. 
The men were paid wages and employed for regular working days. 
Output was measured and introspective reports of bodily feeling were 
taken every fifteen minutes. The findings favored white and indi- 
cated that nervous excitation resulted when the colors deviated from 
white. Introspective feeling reactions were marked but not consist- 
ent. Green for instance did not appear to be characteristically stimu- 
lating nor blue soothing. There was no evidence supporting the view 
that red is warm and green is cool. The results indicate that feeling 
responses to color, are due to association of color with objects rather 











than to any inherent feeling response to color itself. 


was to ascertain the effect of 

lighting of various colors upon 
workmen’s output and feelings. It 
has often been said, even by authori- 
ties, that red is exciting, blue quieting, 
green cooling, etc. We planned a con- 
trolled experiment to examine this 
matter. 

Experimental room. A small room 
where factory conditions could be 
simulated, and the lighting controlled, 
was used for the investigation. The 
window was covered to shut out day- 
light, and the walls and ceiling were 
painted a flat white, to give full reflec- 
tion to the various colors. Red, green, 
blue, yellow, orange-amber, and yel- 
low-amber lamps were used, producing 
an effect approximately the same as if 
white lights had been used continually 


se object of these experiments 





in a room painted first red, then green, 
then yellow, etc. 

Apparatus. The work consisted in 
operating a Bogardus factory test 
machine. This equipment has a mo- 
tor driven rotating arm which, in 
turning, pushes a block off the table so 
that it falls into a receiving pan below. 
The workman’s job consists in picking 
up the blocks and putting them back 
on the table, one by one, where the 
rotating arm can strike them. A me- 
chanical recorder counts one each time 
a block is knocked off. The operation 
may continue any number of hours and 
resembles a routine factory job. The 
table, blocks and machine were painted 
a flat black to absorb all wave lengths 
of light. After some preliminary ex- 
periments a thermometer was _ in- 
stalled, so that the temperature could 

















be recorded. The amount of light 
used was measured in “foot-candles”’ 
by a Weston foot-candle-meter. 

Procedure. A foreman was in 
charge of the work and two men, a 
recorder and operator, always worked 
together. The amount of light for 
each experiment was regulated at 
approximately 2.5 foot-candles of a 
given color, and no other light was 
permitted to enter the room. The 
operator, after starting the motor, sat 
down at the table and went to work. 
His task of picking up the blocks one 
by one and placing them in position on 
the table where they would be knocked 
off by the revolving arm and counted 
was rendered more exacting by the fact 
that each block must be placed on 
exactly the right spot in order for the 
counter to work. Consequently, close 
attention was required and the job was 
difficult enough to induce fatigue. A 
half dozen blocks were used, so that 
there was always one waiting in the 
receiving pan. By rotating the me- 
chanical arm at a constant speed, 
variations in work output were made 
to depend upon the operator’s failure 
to keep up with the machine as fatigue, 
monotony or dizziness, affected him. 

A single work period lasted for fif- 
teen minutes, after which the machine 
was stopped and the counter figures 
and room temperature were recorded. 
Both operator and recorder indicated 
by checking on a mimeographed sheet 
how they felt. Then, after a ten- 


minute interval, the work was re- 
sumed. The two men remained in the 
room, subject to the colored light, dur- 
ing the whole morning or afternoon 
period, even though the work was not 
continuous. 


For each new man the 
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various colors were presented in a 
different order. 

The experiment lasted for thirty 
days and represented 186 working 
hours. The working day was approxi- 
mately from nine o’clock to five, with 
an hour for lunch; though care of the 
apparatus reduced the time actually 
spent in working periods. A licensed 
engineer acted as foreman for nearly 
all the experiments and took charge of 
the records. The workmen were pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the 
Gibson Committee of New York City, 
by whom they were paid. 


THE RESULTS 


Output. Table 1 gives for each color 
separately: (1) duration of the experi- 
ment in hours and minutes; (2) total 
output in number of blocks; and (3) 
average number of blocks per minute. 
It will be observed that output aver- 
ages highest under white light. Yel- 
low follows with its record slightly 
lowered by the woman worker who 
perhaps should not have been com- 
pared with men on this task. As the 
light deviated from white, output fell 
off. We shall find in the feeling reac- 
tions some suggestions as to why out- 
put did fall off under the colored lights. 

Feeling reactions. The term feeling 
is used here in the popular, rather than 
the technical sense. Various feeling 
reactions such as “monotony,” “impa- 
tience,”’ ‘feeling good,” etc. were 
listed on mimeographed sheets on 
which men checked their state of feel- 
ing at the end of each fifteen min- 
ute experiment. A choice between 
“some” or “much,” was given for 
each reaction. The number of feeling 
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reactions to the various colors is having stimulated more feeling re- 
given in table 2. sponses than the other colors. 

It should be noted that when the The workmen felt the effects of 
workmen checked their feeling reac- colored lights and had no difficulty in 


TABLE 1 


Effects of various colors on output 





























5 AVERAGE 
COLOR TON oF | oureur | NUMBER, REMARKS 
EXPERIMENTS OF BLOCKS PER MINUTE 
hours minutes 
A ere ee 45 36 33797 12.35 
Re ee ee 32 05 28081 14.58 
I eS haat olefin 34 05 32582 15.93 
| ere ee 24 51 17924 12.02 
| ee ee eee 23 50 21101 14.75 | Includes one workwoman 
Orange-amber........... 21 40 15588 11.99 | Three workmen 
Yellow-amber........... 4 45 2474 8.67 | One workman 
ee 52 151547 12.90 
TABLE 2 


Feeling reactions 




















““SOMB” REACTIONS “‘MUCH’”’ REACTIONS 
Number of ae Number of 
responses divided Color Color responses divided 
by time by time 

bi Orange amber Feel very good 

1.58 Green Feel good 

1.19 Yellow Feel average 
21 Green Feel below par 

1.25 Red Dullness Green .43 
71 Orange amber Monotony Green .59 

1.25 Red Fatigue Red .78 
.89 Yellow Headache Red .27 
75 Blue Impatience Green .40 
15 Red Excited White .05 
.98 Red Nervousness Red .07 

1.25 Yellow Dizziness White 17 
.52 Green Grogginess Yellow .29 
.58 Red Sick stomach Red .07 











tions they marked one or several recording their feelings. Still, these 
“feelings” as they chose. In conse- feeling reactions were inconsistent and 
quence the colors are not equally showed no evidence of characteristic 
represented, red, green, and yellow reactions due to any color. No evi- 
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dence was found supporting the reason 
given recently by a prominent com- 
pany for painting the walls of their 
new factory green “for its energizing 
effect;” or for such statements as this 
one by Luckiesh:’ “A workman in 
overalls working at a machine painted 
a ‘boudoir orchid,’ violates that cardi- 
nal principle—appropriateness. This 
color hasits place but in this case defeats 
the purpose and may even make the 
visitor smile.”” Luckiesh assumes that 
orchid arouses a “boudoir” response 
whether or not it is seen in the boudoir. 
Our experimental results do not sup- 
port this, but suggest that color, de- 
sign and situation would all be neces- 
sary to arouse the response. Color 
alone would not do it. 

Response to temperature. The view 
has often been expressed that orange, 
yellow, and red are warm colors; while 
blue, green, and violet are cool colors. 
In one account of color in the ceramic 
industry, the statement is made that 
kitchen utensils should not be red, as 
the housewife, already too hot in her 
kitchen, will take offense at the warm 
color. Luckiesh, an authority on 
color, says: 


“In the work world little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in keeping warm, perspiration is 
commonly associated with work. To feel 
cool is far more desirable in working places. 
Thus the color schemes are narrowed very 
definitely into cool ones.” He suggests as 
a cool scheme to make workmen feel cool, 
“Olive green for the dado and lower por- 
tions of pillars and machinery; a very light 
tint of green for the upper walls, a near 
white for the ceiling.®”’ 


If there is such a temperature re- 
sponse to color it could hardly arise 


1 Seeing. Luckiesh and Moss. P. 214. 
2 Seeing. Luckiesh and Moss. P. 212. 
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from the physics of the situation. 
The infra red rays are the heat rays, 
and red being closer to them than blue, 
will usually be reflected by the same 
substances that reflect the infra red 
rays. It follows that a red barn is 
warmer to stand beside, and cooler to 
stand within, thanablue barn. Inthe 
same way a red coat would be warmer 
to stand beside, and cooler to stand 
within, than a blue coat; although the 
temperature difference would be too 
small to register. Similarly differences 
in the heat reflected by red or blue 
walls would be too small to register on 
a thermometer. 

In order to examine the temperature 
effect of color, the following procedure 
was followed. At every fifteen min- 
ute rest period the men were asked to 
check on the mimeographed sheet 
whether they felt warm and, if so, 
whether “some” or “much.” The 
order frequency of these judgments 
under the different lights is given 
below. 


Some heat Much heat 
Blue Green 
Orange-amber Yellow 
Red Red 
Yellow Blue 
Green White 
White (None recorded for 


orange-amber) 


It is noticeable that white has the 
largest output and yet the smallest 
number of “heat” feeling responses 
both “some” and ‘‘much.” 

The inconsistency in these reactions 
(green, for instance, ranking low for 
“some” heat and high for “much” 
heat) indicates that the subjects felt 
no constant and definite temperature 
effects from the colors. The position 
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of white at the bottom of the list might 
possibly be interpreted as due to the 
cooling effect of white, but more prob- 
ably indicates that nervous excitation 
was less and perception better with 
consequent comfort under white lights. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. White light produced conditions 
resulting in the least nervous excitation 
and the greatest output. 

2. When the color deviated from 
white, nervous excitation, sometimes 
pleasant and sometimes unpleasant, 
resulted. 

3. This response to color, noticeable 
in output, was still more definitely to 
be observed in the feeling reactions 
of the men. No constant response 
characteristic of any color was dis- 
covered, but pronounced reactions 
occurred which we have recorded 
under the undifferentiating term of 
nervous excitation. We conclude that 
special influences attributed to par- 
ticular colors are responses suggested 
by tradition, or more frequently, a 
consequence of both color and situa- 
tion. We do not find evidence that 
green would be energizing, or that any 
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color unaided by design or content 
would carry its associational effect into 
the workroom. 

4. Results suggest that warmth and 
coolness in color do not mean tem- 


perature warmth and coolness. Be- 
cause flame and blood are red, people 
assume that red always has a warming 
effect, forgetting that sunset reds, 
autumn leaf reds, and flower reds do 
not apparently make people feel 
warm.’ 

Warmth and coolness in colors must 
connote rather the meaning we have 
when we speak of warm and cool 
hearted people. It would hardly be 
recommended that cold hearted fore- 
men be placed in shops, lest associa- 
tion with warm hearted men overheat 
the workers. 


3 Our conclusion in regard to the tem- 
perature effect of color received this corrob- 
oration from the Eastman Research Lab- 
oratories to which we wrote. Mr. Lloyd A. 
Jones of their physics department answered 
as follows: ‘‘We have no real data, as to 
whether or not workers in the plant, where 
photographic materials are manufactured, 
feel warmer under red illumination than 
under green. From my own personal experi- 
ence, however. I may venture this opinion. 
I do not believe that such an effect exists.” 








Suggestions for Measuring Recklessness 


By Harotp E. Burtt, Ohio State University, AND ORIAN C. Frey, New York 
University 


Among crane operators, truck drivers, miners, and workers in other 
more or less dangerous occupations, recklessness is a trait of person- 
ality regarding which both worker and employer need to be informed. 
Personnel workers developing selection procedures for such occupa- 
tions may find it profitable to undertake to validate tests such as those 


here described. 





Tests were given which ostensibly measured coérdination or accuracy 
in adjusting apparatus, but in which some variation was possible in 
the mode of attack. It was suspected that the reckless individual 
would be tempted to make more hasty or fewer adjustments and that 
this tendency might be revealed by appropriate scoring. The tests 
involved such things as balancing a long rod, putting nuts on machine 
screws and filling graduates with water up to a designated mark. A 
criterion with an estimated reliability of .86 was obtained by means of a 
graphic rating scale. Six items of test score weighted in a regression 
equation yielded a multiple correlation of .60 with this criterion. Fac- 
tor analysis of the intercorrelations between the tests suggests that the 
principal factor is one of haste, but there is a further suggestion that 
this tendency is modified somewhat by the apparent difficulty of the 





task and by the individual’s awareness of his own mistakes. 


HE present investigation is con- 
cerned with the possibility of 
developing laboratory tests to 
measure recklessness. As in other 
personality tests, it is necessary ostensi- 
bly to measure something else, and by 
analyzing the results, to get an indirect 
measure of the variable sought. In 
the present instance the subjects took 
what were apparently codérdination 
tests, in which, however, some varia- 
tion was possible in mode of attack. 
It was hoped that the test situation 
was such that the reckless person 
would be tempted to make a quick 
adjustment and let it go at that, while 





the more careful person would make 
more and longer attempts. Such vari- 
ables as number of attempts, time and 
accuracy were recorded. A number of 
tests were developed along these lines, 
a fairly reliable criterion of recklessness 
was secured for a group of subjects, 
various items of test score were corre- 
lated with the criterion and weighted 
in a regression equation, and the inter- 
correlations between tests were studied 
by the technique of factor analysis. 


THE TESTS 


After some preliminary work the 
program narrowed down to 7 tests 
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which were scored in various ways. 
These tests will be described briefly, 
but should not be considered as finally 
standardized. Our interest at the 
present time is in testing underlying 
assumptions and general principles. 

Test 1 involved pouring water into 
small graduates to fill them to a desig- 
nated level. Five graduates of 30 cc. 
capacity stood upright on the table 
with a dark line at the 5, 10, 15, 20 and 
25 cc. levels respectively. The sub- 
ject filled them to the designated 
marks from a 150 cc. beaker mounted 
on the end of a wooden handle 90 cm. 
long. He was instructed that both 
the time required and the accuracy of 
the result counted in his score. The 
time was noted in seconds and the 
error per graduate in units of half 
cubic centimeters. 

Test 2 was a simple maze consisting 
of 21 rectangles 15 by 20 cm. laid out 
on the floor with chalk. Arrows indi- 
cated the direction of the possible 
pathways. At three points adjustable 
hurdles were introduced and the sub- 
ject could step over a hurdle or take a 
longer pathway around it. One hurdle 
was set at a height equal to the dis- 
tance from the subject’s kneecap to 
heel; another was 5 cm. lower and a 
third was half this height. On each 
successive trial the bars on all three 
hurdles were lowered 13 mm. This 
progressive reduction was designed 
to tempt even the cautious subject 
to step over sooner or later. The 


test was discontinued when the sub- 
ject took all 3 hurdles successfully 
on the supposition that he was now as 
reckless as he could be in that situa- 
tion. The instructions stressed speed 
in traversing the maze, and accuracy in 
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stepping in the rectangles and pointed 
out the possibility of a shorter path 
over the hurdles or a longer one around 
them. Items of score were time, dis- 
tance, and accuracy. The test was 
repeated with the subject carrying a 22 
cc. test tube filled with water and in- 
structed further that the amount of 
water in the tube after the trip con- 
stituted an additional element of score. 

Test 3 involved balancing copper 
discs on the ends of small vertical 
steel rods. They were in groups of 
four. The diameter of the rods in each 
group was 1.3, 1.8, 3.2, 4.8 and 6.3 
mm. respectively. The ends of the 
rods were machined and the burr 
filed. The discs were 19 mm. in 
diameter and about .56 mm. thick. 
The subject was instructed to place a 
disc on each rod and told that he 
would be scored on the time required 
and the number successfully balanced. 
He was not allowed to replace discs 
that fell off on the first attempt. The 
additional time required subsequently 
to replace them perfectly, constituted 
an additional item of score. 

Test 4 involved placing hex nuts on 
machine screws which projected 6 mm. 
from the surface of a board. There 
were 4 groups of 5 sizes each as follows: 
4-36, 6-32, 8-32, 10-32 and }” S.A.E. 
Before the trial the nuts were placed 
in front of the proper screws and the 
subject screwed them on till they 
touched the board. He was told that 
he would be scored on the time taken 
and the number correctly placed on — 
the first attempt. An additional score 
was the time required to replace those 
missed on the first attempt, as in test 3. 

Test 5 involved placing a light 
weight on a platform suspended by 
e 




















springs so that it would vibrate up and 
down as little as possible. The plat- 
form was a light metal triangle sus- 
pended by spiral springs running up- 
ward from the corners and, with the 
weight (a block of wood weighing 6.5 
gms.) in place, vibrated vertically at 
30 cycles per min. A point projected 
below the platform making contact 
with an adjustable mercury cup. The 
subject was told that he would be 
scored on the time taken to make the 
adjustment of the block and on the 
number of vibrations made by the 
platform after he released the block. 
The latter were recorded by an electric 
counter in series with the mercury cup. 

Test 6 was a type of electrically 
recording maze with a variety of path- 
ways but so arranged that the longer 
a pathway the wider it was.’ The 
lateral pathways were of ample width 
for the average subject to negotiate 
without error, but alternate transitions 
between lateral paths could be made 
through any one of 8 openings 13 mm. 
long and varying in width from 4 mm. 
to 9.6 mm.—with the wider choices 
necessitating a longer course. This 
situation presented itself 10 times in 
the course of the maze. The subject 
was told that he would be scored on 
the time required to traverse the maze 
and the number of contacts he made 
with the edge. The total distance was 
likewise noted. The counter that 
recorded contacts was on the table 
beside the apparatus and audible to 
the subject. 

Test 7 involved balancing a steel 


1Cf. Weiss, A. P., Lauer, A. R., et al. 
Psychological Principles in Automotive Driv- 
ing. Ohio State University Studies. Psy- 
chology, no. 11, 1931, Ch. 15. 
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rod so that it would remain upright as 
long as possible before falling over. 
The rod was 9 mm. in diameter and 
160 cm. long. Its lower end rested on 
a metal plate directly below the center 
of a 32 cm. wire hoop mounted hori- 
zontally 145 cm. from the floor. The 
subject’s thumb and forefinger were in- 
sulated by rubber glove fingers and a 
piece of very thin curved sheet brass 
was fastened to the thumb with rubber 
bands. A flexible wire led from this 
brass thumb-piece. The rod and base 
plate constituted one pole of a circuit 
which could be completed through 
either the thumb or the hoop. This 
circuit operated a 10 cycle signal mag- 
netonakymograph. Thesubject was 
instructed that he would be scored 
both on the time the rod remained in 
the air before touching the hoop and on 
the time he required to make the ad- 
justment before letting go. A further 
score recorded was the actual number 
of adjustments made before finally 
letting go. The test was repeated 
with the subject required in addition 
to catch the rod again just before it 
touched the hoop. Failure to do this 
constituted an error and the other 
scores were as in the preceding. 


THE CRITERION 


These tests were given to members 
of a fraternity where there seemed a 
possibility of securing a fairly reliable 
criterion of recklessness. Several 
members who knew the group inti- 
mately appeared sufficiently respon- 
sible and interested to provide adequate 
ratings. 

The criterion was obtained by means 
of a rather extensive graphic rating 
scale. Items were devised covering a 
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considerable range of situations in 
which a person might demonstrate 
various degrees of recklessness or 
carelessness. In the scale as origi- 
nally executed by the raters there were 
42 items. Fifteen of these dealt with 
automobile situations, 5 with care of 
personal appearance, 3 with betting, 
3 with handling money, 5 with appear- 
ance of one’s room, 4 with school work 
and 7 with emotional stability or mis- 
cellaneous factors. Two typical items 
are shown below. The items were 


When driving with company in the car he 
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With 21 subjects, 42 items and 4 de- 
grees of certainty arather large task was 
presented to the raters. They spent 
on the average 7 hours in making the 
ratings. 

After some experimentation in 
weighting the ratings in accordance 
with the certainty of the rater it de- 
veloped that as satisfactory a method 
as any was to use the numbers 1, 2, 
3 or 4 as checked in the boxes for the 
weights. The actual marks on the 
graphic scale were converted into 





Turns head, Turns head, Turns head, Turns head, Answers curtly 
takes both takes both takes one hand slightly and and pays strict 
hands off wheel hands off wheel off wheel looks at you attention to 





and gestures driving 

As far as climbing is concerned he would 

Step from one Climb the face Climbfrom attic Climb ladder to Climb step- 
10-story window of 20-foot cliff window to roof wash 2nd story ladder 


to another 


staggered, the most reckless phrase 
sometimes being placed at the right 
and sometimes at the left. At the 
end of each line were 4 boxes labelled 
respectively 1, 2, 3, 4. The rater 
checked in one of these boxes for the 
given subject and item, to indicate 
the certainty of his judgment. A 
check in box 4 meant that he had 
actually observed the subject behave in 
that way. If he had not seen the sub- 
ject act accordingly but was “‘positive’’ 
that he would do so if the situation 
presented itself, a check was placed in 
box 3. If he was “quite certain” that 


the subject would behave in that way 
the check went in box 2. A check in 
box 1 meant that the rater was uncer- 
tain as to how the subject would be- 
have but felt it would be as indicated. 





window 


numbers by a 15-column stencil in 
which the larger score indicated greater 
recklessness. These numbers were 
each multiplied by the corresponding 
degree of certainty. Thus a maxi- 
mum weighted score would be 15 x 4 
or 60. All individual ratings were 
weighted in this fashion. 
Investigation was next made of the 
reliability of the items with a view to 
discarding the least reliable. With 5 
raters there would be for each item 10 
possible intercorrelations between rat- 
ers. The computation of all these 
seemed prohibitive, so the 2 most 
mature and presumably most reliable 
raters were selected and for each of the 
42 items rank-difference correlations 
were calculated. As a result of this 
analysis 19 items were selected whose 











correlations were .50 or greater. The 
other items were then discarded in 
making up the criterion. 

The 19 most reliable items were then 
tabulated by subject and by rater. 
Then for each of the 5 raters the 
weighted total of the 19 items for each 
subject was computed. The average 
of all 5 raters constituted the final 
criterion score for each subject; but 
the intermediate computation was 
performed in order to obtain some no- 
tion as to the reliability of the final 
criterion. This reliability was ap- 
proached by intercorrelating the 5 
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items of test score and it was a ques- 
tion of selecting the best ones. Some 
of those with obviously large discrep- 
ancies between test and criterion were 
thrown out after inspection. The re- 
maining 26 were correlated with the 
criterion by the product-moment 
method. Those with the highest cor- 
relations were then intercorrelated. 
On the basis of this array 6 tests or 
items of score were finally selected to 
go in the regression equation. Selec- 
tion was made on the basis of high 
correlations with the criterion and low 
correlations with other tests. 








TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations between the various measures of recklessness 
STAND- 
2 3 4 5 6 7 MEAN | ARD DE-| MEASURE OF RECKLESSNESS 
VIATION 
1 .39 | —.42 | —.28 | —.37 | —.31 | —.16 | 14.9 4.1 Criterion 
2 —.26 | —.02 | —.35 | —.37} —.41] 5.3 2.9 | Beaker error 
3 .19 13 yj | 082 | 11.2 2.2 | Time, foot maze 
4 22 41 .31 | 94.4 | 23.2 Time, nut 
5 .67 .20 | 2.0 1.7 | Adjust, rod 
6 .37 | 11.3 3.3 | Time, air rod 
7 42.0 | 23.5 | Time, stylus maze 
































raters using the total weighted scores 
for each subject. The 10 intercorrela- 
tions between raters ranged from .39 
to .78 and averaged .56. The Spear- 
man-Brown formula with N equalling 
5 yields a correlation of .86. For the 
entire group of subjects the final cri- 
terion scores had a mean of 14.9 and 
a standard deviation of 4.1. 


VALIDITY OF TESTS 


Given the test scores as above de- 
scribed and the final criterion scores, 
the next step was to correlate the tests 
with the criterion to determine their 
validity. Altogether there were 43 


"% 





The correlations finally used appear 
in table 1. Each entry represents the 
correlation between the variables 
noted at the end of the corresponding 
row and the top of the corresponding 
column. The means and standard de- 
viations are given at the right of the 
correlation array. The nature of the 
variables is indicated briefly at the ex- 
treme right but will now be elaborated 
slightly. Variable 1 is the criterion 
obtained from the graphic rating scale. 
Variable 2 is the error in filling the 
graduates with water in half c.c. units 
and is in absolute terms, regardless of 
whether the subject poured too much 
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or too little water. Variable 3 is the 
time in seconds required to traverse 
the foot maze in the main series in 
which no water was carried. Variable 
4 is the time required to put the nuts 
on the machine screws in the main 
series regardless of the number 
dropped. Variable 5 is the number of 
adjustments made in balancing the rod 
in the second part of the test in which 
the subject caught the rod before it 
touched the hoop. Variable 6 is the 
time the rod remained in the air in this 
same test. Variable 7 is the time in 
the stylus maze. 

It will be recalled that the criterion 
was scored in such a way that a larger 
score indicated greater recklessness. 
The signs of the correlations with 
variable 1 show that greater reckless- 
ness goes with greater error in filling 
the graduates, fewer adjustments of 
the rod before letting go and shorter 
time in the remaining tests. The 
signs of these correlations are plaus- 
ible. It may be noted further that the 
highest zero order correlation with the 
criterion is —.42, but that the inter- 
correlations of the tests are rather 
small for the most part. The latter 
is a bit encouraging from the stand- 
point of weighting the tests. 

One other variable was considered 
before the foregoing correlations were 
taken at face value. It was possible 
that the subject’s individual skill in 
coérdination or motor control might 
constitute a variable that would cut 
across his manifestation of reckless- 
ness. Consequently the subjects were 
given a modified form of the conven- 
tional steadiness test which consists of 
holding a stylus in holes of decreasing 
size in a metal plate. Partial correla- 
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tions were computed between test 
scores on several tests and the crite- 
rion, with steadiness held constant. 
Since the correlations were not ap- 
preciably changed, the procedure was 
dropped from further consideration. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


The Doolittle method was used to 
determine the regression equation for 
weighting the test scores. The equa- 
tion thus obtained is as follows. (The 
subscripts refer to the variables indi- 
cated in table 1.) 


Xi = 39 X2 — 56X35 — .04X, — .63X;5 +.14X, 
+.01X, + 22.18 


The multiple correlation computed 
from the intercorrelations is .59. 
When the original test data are 
weighted according to the regression 
equation and the weighted scores 
correlated with the criterion of reck- 
lessness the result is .61. This com- 
pares favorably with many projects 
in which a battery of aptitude tests 
is correlated with a vocational crite- 
rion. It seems probable that we are on 
the right track in attempting to de- 
velop tests of recklessness by a type of 
coérdination test in which the subject 
has a chance to manifest his natural 
tendency to proceed carefully or reck- 
lessly. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Investigation was made of our in- 
tercorrelations to ascertain, by factor 
analysis, how many factors were 
necessary to account for the intercor- 
relations of the test. It was then 
possible to speculate as to the nature 
of the factors. The technique fol- 














lowed was that outlined by Thurstone.’? 
The loadings for three factors were 
found by this method and appear in 
table 2. Since the third factor resid- 
uals average about .04 in absolute 
value, it appears that three factors 
are ample to account for our results. 
The variables are listed in the first 
column and are the same as in the 
preceding table. 

The first factor receives fairly heavy 
loadings in three of the tests; the 
heaviest loading is for the time the 
rod isin the air. A shorter time would 


TABLE 2 


Loadings for the three factors which account 
for test results 








FIRST SECOND THIRD 
TEST FACTOR FACTOR FACTOR 
LOADINGS | LOADINGS | LOADINGS 

2 — .54 —.49 .28 
3 .33 .12 .08 
4 47 — .20 43 
5 . 67 — .28 — .43 
6 .81 —.29 —.15 
7 .52 .19 1 














indicate a hasty or careless adjust- 
ment. The next heaviest loadings are 
for small number of adjustments made 
with the rod, for errors in filling the 
graduates and for speed in the stylus 
maze. The first factor is perhaps one 
of haste in manipulation. The speed 
element is present in a number of the 
tests that have appreciable loadings 
in this factor. Reckless persons often 
do manifest untoward haste in their 
activities. 

The second factor (loadings in the 
third column of table 2) is less clear. 


2 Thurstone, L.L. A Simplified Multiple 
Factor Method. Univ. of Chicago Book- 
store, 1933. 25 pp. 
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None of the loadings are as large and 
some of them are of opposite sign from 
the first factor loadings. Thelargest 
is for errors with the beaker but the 
next in order are for rod adjustment 
and time in the air with the signs 
reversed. There is evidently a dif- 
ferentiation of the subject’s attitude 
on the basis of the task. Perhaps 
this factor represents haste when the 
subject sees that he is being success- 
ful (filling the graduates) but a 
tendency to slow down when he can- 
not tell readily how he is succeeding 
(balancing the rod). 

The third factor’s principal load- 
ings indicate a tendency to speed up 
in putting on the nuts but to slow 
down and make more adjustments in 
balancing the rod. Perhaps this fac- 
tor represents haste in an apparently 
easy task but more care when the 
task appears difficult. 

The first factor of haste seems rea- 
sonably clear; the explanations of the 
second and third factors should not be 
pressed. It is possible, however, that 
the reckless individual, in addition to 
manifesting haste in his task (first 
factor), may temper that speed some- 
what in the light of the apparent 
difficulty of the task (third factor) 
or of his awareness of his success 
(second factor). 

Our data seem to indicate that the 
reckless individual has a general tend- 
ency to speed up regardless, but has a 
further tendency to speed up when 
he thinks he can “get away with it” 
and a tendency to speed up when he 
finds out that he can “get away with it.” 

In conclusion, the experiment should 
not be regarded as final. It would be 
advisable to conduct similar experi- 
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ments or to develop further tests. 
However, the writers feel that the 
multiple correlation of .60 between the 
battery of tests and a rather reliable 
criterion of recklessness is an en- 


couraging start and that the general 
principles underlying the present ex- 
periment are worthy of further ex- 
ploitation in industrial fields by per- 
sonnel workers. 











Technological Change and Retraining 


By Otis E. Youna, State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


The need for adequate programs of retraining is indicated by 
Dr. Young’s study of workmen in the Pittsburgh district who were 
unemployed because of technological advance. 


To ascertain whether technologically unemployed workmen possessed 
characteristics enough in common to warrant a program of retraining, 
267 unemployed workmen in Pittsburgh were interviewed. The study 
showed that such workmen, regardless of their former occupation, were 
young enough at time of displacement to profit by additional training. 
Under present conditions, once unemployed, they are drifting into work 
they dislike, that has no possibilities of future financial rewards, and is 








beneath the level of their ability. Furthermore too much time is being 


wasted in the search for new employment. 
labor is declining a direct need for greater mobility is felt. 


Where local demand for 
A sound 


program of retraining would go a long way toward correcting the ills 
induced by present unsatisfactory conditions. 


SOCIETY that permits men to 
A train for an occupation at their 
own expense, should take steps 
to insure the continuance of this 
occupation, or, failing to do this, 
should provide retraining to compen- 
sate for the loss a man sustains when 
scientific advancement eliminates the 
work he trained to do. Technological 
progress is excellent, and doubtless 
most jobs that the machine removes 
from human hands are somewhat 
irksome. Nevertheless human beings 
value jobs for many reasons. Ade- 
quately compensated, an irksome job 
can be enjoyable, if not for itself, at 
least for the satisfactions that can be 
obtained with its financial rewards. 
The following study was conducted 
to find some factors upon which the 
necessity for retraining could be 
shown todepend. An effort was made 
to draw the subjects from as many 





occupations as possible, to avoid 
showing trends vital to only one occu- 
pation. The study was conducted in 
the metropolitan area of Pittsburgh, 
one of the most highly industrialized 
centers in the United States. Since 
the data were gathered through per- 
sonal interviews, whatever inaccuracies 
the study contains are those inherent 
in the interview technique. 

The occupations from which dis- 
placement occurred are listed in table 
1, along with the number of workers 
drawn from each. 

These workmen were ‘‘well-settled,”’ 
with none of the “floating” type among 
them. In fact if there is any one 
feature likely to render the study 
atypical it is the absence of “floaters.” 
Table 2 shows the age at which the 
workers began the occupations from 
which they were later displaced. 

The modal age at which entrance 
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into the occupation took place was 
16-20, showing that, in all likelihood, 
this was the only occupation ever 
pursued by these workers. Barely 
more than 10 per cent were past 30 
when they entered their work, and 
more than 50 per cent were under 21. 
Not only did these men select their 
life work early, but they were stable 


TABLE 1 


Occupations upon Which the Study Is Based, 
and Number of Workmen Each Furnished 











NUM- 
OCCUPATION pind 
ERS 
Glassworkers (Blowers, — 
ers, etc.).. is .| 86 
Miners (Loaders, drillers, ate. ).. 40 
Steel workers (Shearers, levermen, 
knucklers, etc.).. ..| 24 
Engineers (Stationary, dilly). 14 
Firemen (Stationary). . ee 
Musicians (Theatre)................] 15 
Teamsters. . - 9 
Railroaders ignaters, ‘Substation 
men, etc.).. aalaciaS aes oe a hes 8 
Machinists... Santana 7 
Mis daaten Geetebeus................. 5 
es i 
BE GERGG®.... 0. ccccces 44 
Total. ... 267 








* Other types of workers included those 
employed in zinc and tin mills, cement mix- 
ers and finishers, street car conductors, 
. telephone operators, cabinet makers, paint- 
ers, coopers, potters, bakers, etc. 


workers, as shown by the number of 
years they had been on the job when 
machinery rendered their work obso- 
lete. Their stability is shown in table 
3, which indicates that, in general, the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery 
came at the period when these persons 
were fairly experienced. Table 3 
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shows them to be widely distributed, 
having spent from a few years to a life- 
time in their work. Table 4 shows the 
age at which they were supplanted, 


TABLE 2 


Ages at Which Workers Entered Occupations 
from Which They Were Displaced by 




















Machines, Shown in Number and Per- 

centage 
AGE NUMBER PER CENT 
11-15 34 12.73 
16-20 114 42.70 
21-25 66 24.72 
26-30 24 09.00 
31-35 13 05.00 
36-40 11 04.12 
41-45 3 01.12 
46-50 1 00.04 
51-55 1 00.04 

re 267 100.00 

TABLE 3 


Length of Time Workers Had Held Jobs 
From Which They Were Displaced 











YEARS ON JOB NUMBER PER CENT 
1-3 31 11.60 
4-6 37 14.00 
7-9 30 11.24 
10-12 33 12.36 
13-15 23 08.61 
16-18 26 09.74 
19-21 16 06.00 
22-24 20 07.50 
25-27 11 04.12 
28 and above 40 14.98 
Total.....s 267 100.00 











and a glance will reveal that they were 
then in the prime of life. These men 
were also at the age when the responsi- 
bilities of life are greatest, families 
still young, homes unpaid for, and 











Ay 








expenses likely to mount for some time 
to come. 

The stability of this group of work- 
men may be explained by the fact that 
of the 267 involved, 153 served appren- 
ticeships varying from a few months to 
7 years. The 7 year periods were 
served by French and Belgian glass 
blowers. The most common length 
of training was found to be 3 years. 
For those who reported terms of less 
than one year, it would probably be 


TABLE 4 


Ages at Which Workers Were Displaced, 
Shown in Number and Percentage 

















AGE NUMBER PER CENT 
11-15 1 00.04 
16-20 10 03.74 
21-25 24 09.00 
26-30 53 20.00 
31-35 45 16.85 
36-40 39 14.60 
41-45 34 12.73 
46-50 33 12.36 
51-55 17 06.36 
56-60 6 02.24 
61-65 5 01.87 

Total....... 267 100.00 





more correct to say they served as 
helpers rather than as apprentices. 
Not only were these people stable 
workers, they also tend to be equally 
stable as residents of one community. 
In fact one is tempted to state that 
they would more readily find new em- 
ployment if they were more mobile. 
Only 50 saw fit to move to a new loca- 
tion once they became unemployed. 
There are, of course, a number of ex- 
planations for this immobility. Many 
of the men were buying or had bought 
homes, and could not sell advanta- 
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geously. Others accepted undesirable 
jobs, rather than face the unpleasant 
task of re-establishing life in a strange 
location. Some were held by family 
ties; others lacked contacts that would 
enable them to secure employment 
elsewhere; still others were not of 
aggressive personality, and merely ac- 
cepted the blow without making much 
effort to come back. 


TABLE 5 


Length of Time Workers Were Unemployed 
Before Finding New Positions 














NUM- 
BER PER 
TIME LOST pation CENT 
ERS 
Wo GHG. ..5.o5 cc cccecccccccscccl CO) See 
Part-time employment at once.} 10 | 03.74 
] month or lose. .......:......1 TEP Ga 
De a icR Roe id ae eee 4] 01.50 
fo a ee 
NIE (51s sicuse aia 4 | 01.50 
IEG Sessions seca eewewu 4} 01.50 
of nr ee 
7 to 11 months:ine............ 3 | 01.12 
ore Me 
13 to 23 months inc...........] 24 | 09.00 
2 UO F FORB sn cccsicsccccconcns| BE Pee 
3 to 5 YOarS..... 6. cccccceseee) 101.4 
Still unemployed..............| 51 | 19.10 
} eer erer 2 | 00.74 
LC a 











When displacement occurs, there 
follows a period during which the 
worker faces the perplexing and diffi- 
cult question of finding new and suit- 
able employment. Table 5 shows the 
length of time it took these workers to 
make such an adjustment. 

It seems to be an established prac- 
tice to give employment to workers 
holding positions on the higher levels, 
when the introduction of new machin- 
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i ery makes the discharge of some of the When asked whether they liked their 
\| force inevitable. Foremen and other new work as well as the old, replies 
executives will be retained in some could not be obtained from all, but 
capacity. This accounts for the large those received were quite revealing. 
percentage of workers who lost notime Fifty-two answered that they liked the 
at all. Valuable workers are retained new work as well or better than the old 
| if they care to accept other types of while 156 stated that they did not. 
i work. In spite of this policy, the When the new job is similar to the old, 
| amount of time lost between jobs is_ it is generally popular, but unrelated 
appalling. To account for this is not work is seldom liked. It will take 
easy. Itisnotallduetotheabnormal- years for men to like their new work. 
ity of the times, for loss of time occurs While some of the dislike may be 
with surprising regularity, regardless 
of the date of displacement. Much TABLE 6 
of it is due to lack of local opportunity Comparison of Earnings in New and Former 
for reémployment; glutted local labor a —— —w lg 2g nar 
‘ ased upon Statements of 200 Workers) 
markets, due to sudden displacement 
of large numbers of men; shock due to SS. 
finding oneself without employment 
after having been steadily employed New paying less than old 
for many years; and lack of knowledge (amount not stated)......... 21 | 10.50 


j uate of sity: aan New paying four-fifths of old. . 7 | 03.50 
COREE ROSS OCU W New paying three-fourths of 














employment. Eventually most dis- oid... ..................| 7 | 03.50 
placed workers will find jobs, though New paying two-thirds of old. .| 14 | 07.00 
in recent years it has not been an easy New paying half of old........ 83 | 41.50 


task. Of the 51 displaced workers who New paying one-third of old..} 19 | 09.50 
' New paying one-fourth of old.| 11 | 05.50 
were still unemployed when we made yy, paying one-eighth of old.| 9 | 04.50 
the study, 40 had been displaced since New paying same as old....... 18 | 09.00 
1929. New paying more than old....| 11 | 05.50 
CF the S98 whe Sound new omer Le: 
ment, 53 were able to secure positions 
in some measure related to those they 
lost, while 163 were obliged to accept attributed to the nature of the employ- 
jobs that were entirely different. ment, it seems altogether likely that 
According to this study, a man has most of it rests upon the question of 
about one chance in four of securing income. Many of these displaced 
similar employment, if he loses his workers stated that they would pre- 
job through technological change. fer their new jobs to the old, since 
The experience of years is worth little they were easier, if it were not for the 
to the man who has been displaced by low wages they now receive. 
machinery. Only 50 workmen stated Technologically displaced workers 
that their previous experience was were reémployed at considerably re- 
valuable to them in their new positions, duced wages. Table 6 shows in 
while 166 stated that it was of no approximate form the differences in 
value. earnings in old and new jobs. That 
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the drop in earnings is entirely due to 
the introduction of improved machin- 
ery cannot be definitely concluded, 
since the period of greatest displace- 
ment has also been a period of falling 
wage levels. There can be little doubt 
however that men, no matter how 
skilled they may have been, are worth 
relatively little when they are forced 
to enter a totally unrelated line of 
work. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find such a large percentage of these 
men able to earn less than half as much 
in their new occupations as they were 
able to earn in the old. 

It is interesting to note the extent 
to which industries seek to retain the 
services of workmen whose jobs are 
taken over by mechanical devices. Of 
the 262 workers who made statements 
in regard to the offering of other em- 
ployment by concerns bringing about 
their displacement, 115 stated that 
they were offered such employment, 
while 147 were dismissed without such 
an offer. Employers do not heart- 
lessly throw all men out of employment 
when they introduce mechanical labor. 
In fact a number of men testified that 


. they honestly believed that under the 


new conditions they were superfluous, 
but their services were retained, never- 
theless. Nine out of every ten offers 
of substitute employment were accom- 
panied by salary reduction. 


RETRAINING IS NECESSARY 


All of these findings indicate that a 
program of retraining is vitally neces- 
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sary. The following statements pre- 
sent the outstanding reasons why some 
definite steps should be taken to pro- 
vide training facilities to fit men to 
take new positions equal in earning 
power and equally desirable socially 
to those they lost. 


1. At displacement men are still 
young enough to profit by retraining, 
the modal age at displacement being 
26-30, and the overwhelming number 
falling between 21-45. 

2. Workers are spending too much 
time between losing one position and 
finding another. 

3. The new positions are not liked 
by the workers and in most cases are 
not adequate for men of their ability. 

4. The fact that such a large per- 
centage of these workmen were highly 
skilled indicates that their mentality 
justifies additional training. 

5. Workmen are being forced from 
skilled into unskilled labor and are 
losing all the value of their years of 
experience. ' 

6. If these men could be rendered 
more mobile by retraining they could 
find more suitable employment at 
higher wages. 

7. Too much financial loss is being 
suffered by displaced men at present. 
This has a disastrous effect upon them- 
selves and their standards of living. 

8. The social position of these men 
is jeopardized when they must become 
unskilled workers, after having been 
highly skilled. 











STATE LABOR LEGISLATION DURING 1933 


The unprecedented amount and char- 
acter of Federal legislation affecting the 
employer-employee relationship has tended 
to obscure the considerable number of labor 
laws enacted by the State legislatures dur- 
ing the past year. Probably more State 
labor legislation was passed, however, 
during 1933 than during any previous year. 
Twelve states established old-age pension 
systems. During the year seven enacted 
laws requiring the payment of a minimum 
wage to women and minors. Fourteen 
States ratified the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and 
in nine states statutes were enacted supple- 
menting the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


ATTITUDES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


A report of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration’s investigation of some of the 
psychological effects of unemployment has 
just been published under the title, Aiti- 
tudes and Unemployment: A Comparison 
of the Opinions and Attitudes of Employed 
and Unemployed Men. 

Realizing that unemployment does radi- 
cally change the viewpoints and ideas of 
many men, the investigation described in 
this small book was designed to measure the 
nature and extent of these changes. Deal- 
ing with a group of professional engineers, 
the report describes how much bitterness 
toward the employing class has been en- 
gendered by employment, and how much 
morale has been lost. It tells how many 
more unemployed than employed men are 
favorably inclined toward communism, 
revolution, dictatorship, labor unions, and 
unemployment insurance, and how many 
more are critical of ‘‘rugged individualism,”’ 
our system of government, religion, and a 
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variety of other matters. The extent to 
which fear of unemployment arouses antag- 
onisms and lowers occupational morale is 
also described. 

This report may be obtained from Ar- 
chives of Psychology, Columbia University, 
or from the Personnel Research Federation, 
29 West 39th Street, New York. Price, one 
dollar a copy. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE LIQUOR STORES 


On the 29th of November, 1933, the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly enacted a law 
to control the sale of liquor in the Common- 
wealth through a system of State Stores, 
giving power to a control board appointed 
by Governor Gifford Pinchot to carry out 
the provisions of thelaw. The law provides 
that the Department of Public Instruction 
shall select the personnel for the operation 
and administration of the stores by com- 
petitive examination. January 2nd, 1934, 
was set as the date for the opening of the 
stores. 

Anticipate, if you will, the problem faced 
by the Department in a state with 900,000 
men and women unemployed, with all 
voters in the State privileged to apply for 
one of the 2000 positions. We distributed 
150,000 application blanks. Of the 59,000 
returned, 34,824 applicants were declared 
eligible to compete, and 32,569 wrote the 
examination. 

All this was done in a sufficiently expedi- 
tious manner that on Christmas day, seven- 
teen days after the bill was signed, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction noti- 
fied 1300 competitors requisitioned by the 
Liquor Control Board that they were to re- 
port on a certain date for instructions! 
Since then 500 more have been appointed. 

Nine batteries of examinations, and a 
special series for executives were prepared 
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and administered to examinees applying 
for thirty-three types of positions. Over 
2,000,000 pieces of printed matter were 
prepared. With the exception of one test 
all the examination batteries were of the 
new type objective form. 

The examinations were administered 
under the direction of Public School Super- 
intendents in 36 cities. They were aided 
in each center by a corps of assistants, a 
representative from the Department of 
Public Instruction, and two State police 
officers. Fifty high school buildings were 
used. 

The examinations were scored and ranked 
as provided by law under direction of exam- 
iners appointed by the presidents of Penn- 
sylvania state-aided higher institutions. 
The scorers worked day and nght for three 
days scoring the papers and ranking the 
33,000-odd examinees. 

The examinees were known only by 
number in the administration and scoring 
centers, and every precaution was taken 
as the law intended to make appointments 
on the basis of the couplet ‘‘what you had 
done and what you could do” rather than 
“what you had done and who you were.” 
The only preference shown was that of 5 
points in a hundred to those with military 
service as required by the law. 

Unusual precautions were taken to safe- 
guard the examinations from those who 
would defeat the intent of the law. Each 
candidate was finger-printed at the exami- 
nation. 

Because of the tremendous competition, 
an exceptionally high type of personnel 
has been selected. For example, out of the 
244 State Store Managers appointed to date, 
82 or $ are college graduates. Eighty per 
cent have had at least one year’s educa- 
tional training beyond high school and all 
are high school graduates. In addition, 
they are equipped with an average of 12 
years of successful business and clerical 
experience. 

An evaluation of these selections is now 
being made on the basis of which we will 
be able to ascertain the selectivity of the 
examination. 

—WatTeER B. JonsEs. 
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THE CURRENT OUTLOOK IN OCCUPATIONS FOR 
WOMEN 


The Education Department of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs has issued a series of 
thirty mimeographed pamphlets describing 
employment opportunities for women in as 
many occupations. It is not pretended 
that these reports are based on sophisticated 
research. They represent, rather, the 
carefully considered opinions of successful 
women in the various occupational fields. 


MORE JOBS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Employment opportunities for young 
college graduates are better than at any 
time during the past three or four years, 
according to a survey reported in the May 
12 issue of The Literary Digest. This find- 
ing was based on returns of a questionnaire 
sent to university employment bureaus 
and editors of college newspapers. Im- 
provement in employment conditions is 
limited to business and industry, prospects 
in the teaching field being still gloomy. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT CLEVELAND 


Ten of the major addresses presented at 
the last National Vocational Guidance 
Association convention held at Cleveland 
are printed in the May number of Occupa- 
tions, The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


C. G. Stout, Vice-president of the West- 
ern Electric Company, was recently elected 
President of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration. 

Morais 8. ViTELEs, University of Penn- 
sylvania, will spend the coming academic 
year in Russia as a Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

R. O. BeckMaN has joined the personnel 
division of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

T. H. A. Trepeman, formerly of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, has 
succeeded Arthur H. Young as Secretary 
of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
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; FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
June 46 
Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, Chicago 
August 22-25 
Seventeenth Annual Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Silver Bay, New York 


September 5-8 
Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, New York 
September 11-15 
Eighth International Psychotechnical Con- 
ference, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
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Epitep By O. Mitton HAuu 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN CHANGING INDUSTRY 


By Harry Walker Hepner. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934, 671 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Pau S. Acuiuues, Psychological Corporation 


The author of this worthwhile book may 
be criticized for straying from conventional 
psychological paths, but in this reviewer’s 
opinion he is to be congratulated. It is 
time psychologists made such ventures and 
this is indeed a bold one. It offers no less 
than a “‘sustaining philosophy’”’ for all of us, 
employer, employee and fellow worker, 
based on psychological foundations. Call 
it just another book on ‘‘the way out”’ if 
you will, but let anyone who belittles it 
write a better one. 

Probably a way forward, rather than 
a way out, conveys Hepner’s thought more 
clearly, for ‘‘on-going activities’? in the 
individual and in industry are what he 
would have us Jearn to handle with 
greater “industrial artistry.’’ He indulges in 
no Utopian dreams nor does he advocate 
passive acceptance of things as they are. 
His philosophy is courageous. Acceptance 
of change—yes. Greater adaptability— 
yes. Effort to direct and achieve desirable 
social changes—yes, but not over-night. 
Above all, seeking meaning in the total 
evolving scheme of things and finding some 
“‘worthful participation” in it. Perhaps it 
is only the philosophy of “welcome each 
rebuff” or ‘‘barrier’’ but the author makes 
an excellent case for it and for the contri- 
butions of psychology to the adjustment 
process. 

The book is logically arranged. An in- 
troduction gives the premises chosen, of 
which the chief are: that meaningful living 
is the great objective of all persons in 
industry; that in spite of the stresses and 
strains of constant change, modern indus- 
try, if rightly interpreted, contributes to 


worthful living; that the task of managers 
is to so interpret industry, and that the 
system of economy is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The last is certainly a challenge to 
quit crying about the depression and do 
something practical about personal and 
personnel maladjustments! 

Part One, consisting of two chapters, 
then presents the psychological principles 
for industrial relations developed around 
the concept that ‘‘the individual partici- 
pates in life through adjustments.”’ The 
author may have over-simplified and over- 
visualized the matter in the somewhat amus- 
ing illustrations, sketches, and diagrams, 
but this book is for students and laymen. 
It can also be read with profit, however, 
by any professional psychologist, not only 
for points, but for pointers on how to make 
points ‘‘stick.”’ 

Now comes the big departure for a book 
by an industrial psychologist. To what 
are we trying to adjust employees? The 
answer is no easy task but Hepner attempts 
it in Part Two. Your reviewer found this 
fascinating reading and maintains that it is 
a fine job. In fact, he feels that this able 
discussion of economic questions from the 
psychological point of view is exactly what 
has been needed to make psychology mean 
to the business man something other than 
tests or phrenology. The heading is ‘‘The 
Individual’s Adjustments Take Place in a 
Changing World.’’ There are seven chap- 
ters, nearly 250 pages, full of well-chosen 
and well-presented material which is fre- 
quently enlivened with pungent state- 
ments. Obviously it cannot be properly 
briefed in a review, but it takes you from 
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the status of the worker in Athens over 
‘“Man’s Rough Road’’ (although this book 
of Keller’s is not quoted) all the way to the 
status under NRA, with all the pros and 
cons of unemployment remedies, rugged 
individualism vs. planned economy, etc. 
It is excellent background material for any 
executive, and it ends with two thoughtful 
and helpful chapters on, ‘Enduring Prin- 
ciples,’”’ and ‘‘A Guiding Philosophy with 
Objectives for Leaders.’’ Not to neglect 
the pungency: “‘A pound of good automo- 
bile costs less than a pound of butter’; 
“Owners, managers, and personnel men who 
prate about loyalty to the company, in- 
creased efficiency, and avoidance of waste, 
must also expect employees to say under 
their breath, ‘Oh yeah’ ”’; ‘‘Honest adver- 
tising is the’ business schoolroom for the 
masses; salesmanship at its best is the 
individual citizen’s lesson under business 
tutorship. And the critics of modern ad- 
vertising and salesmanship should realize 
that the educational methods and devices 
of business are no better or no worse than 
the educational methods of other institu- 
tions of society, such as the college, the 
church, and the government.’’ Whatever 
side of the fence the reader may be on in 
regard to almost any moot question in 
business, he will be apt to find something 
to please and something to nettle him in 
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these pages, which, of course, is an admir- 
able inducement to thinking. 

Parts Three and Four deal with the 
“How” of “industrial artistry’ and right- 
fully make the book of immediate and 
practical value to executives, supervisors, 
and personnel men. The thesis for Part 
Three is that intelligent management en- 
ables each individual to become a worthy 
participant. Each chapter treats specifi- 
cally of methods: Methods for the Modern 
Executive; Methods for the Trained Per- 
sonnel Man; Informal Methods in Group 
Employee Relations; Formal Methods in 
Group Employee Relations; The Case Con- 
ference Method—Group Discussions of 
Problems in Industrial Relations. Part 
Four is a useful collection of typical case 
problems, 166 of them, covering 117 pages, 
which furnish a wealth of splendid material 
for use in the case conference method of 
training supervisors and foremen in in- 
dustry, or students of industrial relations 
and psychology in college classrooms. 

A book that ‘“‘blames it on’’ the managers 
and personnel men themselves, rather than 
on the parents, the schools, or even the 
bankers or the professors in Washington is 
refreshing. This one may well be par- 
doned for the indictment since it offers so 
much in the way of constructive thinking 
and practical teaching as to the way forward. 


STUDIES OF THE LABOR MARKET 


Tuirty THOUSAND IN SEARCH OF WORK. 


By Gladys L. Palmer. 


Philadelphia: Penn- 


sylvania State Employment Commission, 1933, 93 pp., $0.30 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


By Emmett H. Welch. Philadelphia: Penn- 


sylvania State Employment Commission, 1933, 106 pp., $0.30 


Reviewed by M. R. Trasusz, University of North Carolina 


The State Employment Commission, 
organized as a branch of the Department 
of Labor and Industry of the State of 
Pennsylvania, was ‘“‘sponsored by far- 
seeing organizations of business men, social 
educators and labor leaders,’”’ and was 
“supported by appropriations from the 
State, the community, and the Spelman 
Fund of New York.’”’ This commission 
established in February, 1932, a public 





employment office in Philadelphia ‘for the 
purpose of experimenting with standards 
and techniques that might be adopted by a 
nation-wide system of public employment 
exchanges.’’ Employment Trends in Phila- 
delphia and Thirty Thousand in Search of 
Work are not only valuable reports of basic 
data needed by local city and state authori- 
ties in planning effective social and eco- 
nomic programs, but they are splendid 

















demonstrations of the extremely useful 
types of labor-market analyses which a 
well organized system of public employ- 
ment offices will be able to provide. 

The data for the study by Welch were 
obtained chiefly from the reports of the 
United States Census Bureau for 1900, 1910, 
1920, and 1930, although good use was also 
made of reports published by other agen- 
cies, such as the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Numerous graphic charts show changes in 
the numbers of gainful workers in various 
fields from one census period to the next. 
In many respects this report has done for 
Philadelphia what a similar report by 
Dr. W. V. Bingham did for New York 
City. 

Part I of Welch’s report presents the 
trends for population and general employ- 
ment as well as for many specific occupa- 
tions in Philadelphia. Part II reveals the 
employment trends in manufacturing, with 
special attention to various industries 
which are of unusual importance in Phila- 
delphia; and Part III reports a study of cer- 
tain industries in which employment has a 
distinctly seasonal character. The author 
does not predict that the unemployment 
trends of the past forty years will each 
continue unchanged after the depression 
has become less severe, but he does supply 
some of the information upon which intelli- 
gent estimates for the future would need to 
be based. 

Thirty Thousand in Search of Work is a 
statistical analysis of 31,159 applications 
for employment received at the public 
employment office from February 15 to 
October 15, 1932. In general these appli- 
cants were a “relatively stable group of 
workers, for over half of them had spent 
more than five years on the Jongest job 
they reported.”” They were somewhat 
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younger than the regular working popula- 
tion of the city. Two-thirds of the appli- 
cants were men, and more than four-fifths 
of them were members of the white race. 
More than eight per cent of those studied 
reported that they had received some col- 
lege education, and more than half had 
gone beyond the elementary grades. 
Women applicants were somewhat younger 
on the average and somewhat better edu- 
cated than the men applicants. 

An attempt was made in this report to 
identify certain occupations in which an 
“‘active labor surplus’’ seemed to exist and 
to suggest re-training as a means for distrib- 
uting some of these surplus workers to 
fields in which a ‘‘potential labor shortage’’ 
existed. This suggestion has real merit, 
but putting it into operation would involve 
much more than is indicated in the dis- 
cussion. Experiments recently conducted 
by the Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute indicate that suc- 
cessful re-training may be done on the 
basis of detailed analyses of the occupa- 
tional qualifications of individual workers, 
but that the re-training of whole groups, or 
even of individuals, is likely to do more 
harm than good if it is not based upon 
scientific occupational diagnosis of each 
worker. 

These two studies of the labor market in 
Philadelphia show something of the possi- 
bilities of obtaining the basic employment 
information that should be collected in 
every city and state. As Dr. Palmer says 
in her final paragraph: “The one thing 
which stands out increasingly is that until 
a nation-wide public employment service 
includes the collection of current statistics 
on labor demand and supply for local areas 
as a part of its regular function, we will 
continue to know next to nothing about the 
character of our unemployment problems 
beyond knowing that there is a problem.” 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Washington, 1933, 528 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Onpway Txap, Harper and Brothers 


It is significant that the public educators 
of the country should devote an entire 
annual volume to the ramifications of the 
thesis of the universal need for leadership 
in education. It is evident that the in- 
fluence of such progressives in education 
as speak out in the valiant and forthright 
Educational Frontiers (Appleton-Century, 
1933) has had its leavening effect. A yeast 
is stirring in the educational world which 
should yield fine benefits in the ensuing 
years. Inevitably, perhaps, there is here a 
major emphasis upon the whole apparatus 
of education on its more structural and 
operating side. But a brave start at a 
philosophy and contemporary orientation is 
made in the first two chapters. ‘“Teachers 
must,” it is declared, ‘‘prepare to in- 


struct in the true significance of the newly 
created and constantly gaining world 
relations.’”” More might well have been 
said about the ways and means of giving 
content and effect to this declaration. 
But it is something for such a professional 
body to have started in this direction. 
The final chapter on the evaluation and 
rating of the leadership aspects of the 
school superintendent’s work is an interest- 
ing attempt in a worthwhile direction. 
When one sees (Chapter VI) the statistics 
of the periodical reading of school super- 
intendents throughout the country, one 
realizes that the need for self-scrutiny as 
to desirable intellectual pabulum for edu- 
cators is a serious one. 


COMPENSATION IN THE PROFESSIONS 


By Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred B. Neel. 


New York: Association Press, 1933, 


175 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Haroup F. Cuarx, Columbia University 


This book is a most valuable discussion 
of some of the factors underlying compen- 
sation in the different professions. The 
first chapter presents and discusses the 
factors affecting supply and demand in the 
different professions. Chapter II com- 
pares the various professions. The mate- 
rial in this chapter dealing with income, 
while very helpful, is far from adequate. 
This is due not so much to any lack of 
ingenuity on the part of the authors as to 
the fact that adequate information is not 
in existence. Chapter III discusses some 
of the factors determining compensation. 
Chapter IV deals with the income needed. 
Chapter V discusses criteria of compensa- 
tion. An attempt is made to set up certain 
criteria by which one can judge the ade- 


quacy of the income in the different pro- 
fessions. Although this is an important 
and highly suggestive effort, the reviewer 
has the feeling that anyone acquainted 
with the demands of other occupational 
groups will note a certain tendency toward 
trying to defend relatively high income for 
the professions. It would perhaps be 
difficult to apply the same criteria to all 
occupations. What the country really 
needs is some method of determining the 
number of people not only in each profes- 
sion but in each occupational group. This 
book provides the stimulating discussion of 
certain parts of the problem and should 
prove of very great value to all who are 
interested in the compensation of profes- 
sional workers. 
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DYNAMIC SOCIAL RESEARCH 


By John J. Hader and Eduard C. Lindeman. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1933, 231 pp., $3.50 


Reviewed by Bruce V. Moors, The Pennsylvania State College 


The authors justify the title of the book 
by the thesis. Social research should be 
dynamic in that it should implement social 
change. Social change will in the future 
be brought about primarily through the 
use of collective agencies, and an under- 
standing of these functional groups is 
imperative for our time. Social research 
may become dynamic only when investiga- 
tors abandon illusory attempts at so-called 
objectivity and disinterestedness. 

The four parts of the book attempt to 
answer four questions: What principles are 
needed in confronting a social problem? 
How should a social philosophy enter into 
social research? How should subjective 
elements be used in a valid method of re- 
search? How may valid research tech- 
niques be applied? In addition to answers 
to these questions there is presented much 
specific information on the functioning of 
joint employee-employer committees in 
industrial management; for the study grew 
out of fact-finding investigations of these 
committees and is illustrated by much 
concrete material from them. 

Part One of the book develops the point 
that scientific management has had little 
to contribute on the relations of workers 
to workers, workers to supervisors, workers 
to management, management to owner, and 
management to the public. ‘So long as 
management leaders continue to believe 
that the problem of human relations in 
industry is exactly what it has always been, 
namely the adjustment of one individual 
to another, there can be little advance.”’ 
The purpose of the book is to show how to 
study group relationships in a qualitative 
way. 

Part Two develops four concepts. (1) 
Impulsion: ‘‘The principal analytical terms 
of which impulsion is inclusive are needs, 
wants, desires, and purposes generated by 
individual human beings but expressing 
themselves in social, or collective modes.”’ 





(2) Circumjacence: ‘‘As a category to be 
used for psycho-social analysis, circum- 
jacence is the term selected to describe those 
elements in the total situation which condi- 
tion, limit, or channel the social group 
under observation, but only those elements 
which are reducible to psychological or 
sociological description.’ (3) Interaction: 
“That aspect of total social process which 
includes social stimuli, organizations of 
response to social stimuli, and overt re- 
sponses together with the various relations 
revealed between the three terms.” (4) 
Emergence: ‘‘Any evolutionary change in 
the quality of the consequences of joint 
committee action observable in the com- 
mittee’s impulsion, circumjacence, and 
interaction.’”’ In terms of joint committee 
action, emergents may vary all the way 
from acquiescence of employees under 
commands of management to a democratic 
integration of the interests of all through 
exploring differences and inventing a 
comprehensive conclusion. 

Part Three is epistemological. Here is 
develped the corollary of the thesis, that 
the psycho-social investigator must start 
with values and a purpose. In contrast 
to the older conception of disinterested- 
ness, the requirements of the new concep- 
tion are: ‘‘(1) Research agent must accept 
the fact of his purposes and proceed to 
their clarification; (2) Research agent 
should cultivate those qualities of self- 
awareness which will allow him to take his 
interests into account; (3) Research agent 
should acquire the capacity to ‘live into’ 
the research situation; (4) Research agent 
should candidly include his values, as well 
as values as found in the research situation.” 
Probably the most radical contention of 
the book is summarized in the statement 
that ‘‘reliability of fact will increase in 
proportion to the inclusion of purpose, not 
its fictitious exclusion.’”’ A further impli- 


cation is seen in the statement that ‘“‘social 
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statistics are not trustworthy unless the 
facts enumerated and collated have been 
examined by some other technique which is 
qualitatively distinguished from mathe- 
matics.” 

The description and illustration of six 
different techniques in Part Four will 
doubtless be the section of the book most 
used by practical students. These are 
techniques and devices by which facts or 
different aspects of reality are revealed 
through the relationship of a person (re- 
search agent) to another person as involved 
in the phenomena to be investigated, to an 
event as immediately observed, or to 
records of events in history. These tech- 
niques, in approximate order from the most 
subjective to the most objective, are inter- 
viewing, participant observing, observing 
by outsider, analysing cases, charting, and 
statistics. A chapter is devoted to each of 
these. 

In interviewing the key principle is that 
“only when the interviewer and the inter- 
viewee are responding in the interest of a 
similar, if not an identical, goal can there 
be an eliciting of facts which is self-validi- 
fying.’”’ There should be reciprocal in- 
formation-giving. ‘‘Enough information 
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should be introduced to enlist interest and 
curiosity, but not enough to induce feelings 
of bewilderment or inferiority.’”’ 

The chapter on the technique of charting 
is illustrated by two charts of joint com- 
mittee procedure. The exposition of this 
method of graphic analysis should prove 
very helpful to the practical investigator. 
It also furnishes a technique for teaching 
committee leaders, personnel officers, or 
others interested in improvement of com- 
mittee procedure. 

This book is not the kind that will have 
popular appeal. Treatises on epistemol- 
ogy and research method are not of that 
class. Even to research workers, many 
parts will be tedious. As the authors 
themselves state in the chapter on statis- 
tics, ‘‘not many research students who have 
been ‘bitten’ by the current fashion of 
‘counting’ will be prepared to submit 
themselves to logical necessities of this 
sort,’’ in selecting categories for classifica- 
tion of data before counting can begin. 
The critical investigator, however, not 
only receives guidance in his criticisms and 
evaluations of psycho-social research, but 
he also is stimulated to develop further 
canons and refine the techniques of research. 





Tue Economy oF ABUNDANCE. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: Macmillan, 1934, 
327 pp., $2.50. 

Two men are lost on a great desert. 
One has a full bottle of water, the other a 
bottle quarter filled. If they do not share, 
a fight will undoubtedly ensue. Transfer 
these men to a rowboat on Lake Superior. 
We would call them maniacs if they fought 
over the jugs under the changed conditions, 
surrounded with an abundance of fresh 
water. But all of western civilization is 
doing just that thing. We now live in the 
Economy of Abundance, and think and 
behave in the tradition of Scarcity. In- 
dustry and government must be radically 
altered to fit this inevitable new condition, 
lest we tip the boat and drown in our sur- 
plus. 

This is the thesis which Chase expounds 
and defends with a formidable array of 
facts and figures and an engaging style. 


He describes the forty-fold increase in 
physical energy made available during the 
past century, the enormous increase in 
productivity, the changed social and eco- 
nomic pattern which is being forced by the 
power age and its techniques. And he 
outlines specifically the terms upon which 
the abundance pattern will function. 
These terms must be brought about. 

Stuart Chase’s brilliant analysis should 
be read by every thinking man. 


More Power To You! By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1933, 298 pp., $1.75. 

Mr. Pitkin’s latest best-seller is ‘‘a work- 
ing technique for making the most of 
human energy.” It is a journalistic ency- 
clopaedia of scientific findings about energy 
consumption and of practical rules for 
increasing, conserving, and directing energy 
in everyday life. You can double your 
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energies, says Mr. Pitkin. ‘More Power 
to You!”’ is your manual for self-training. 


Make Your Own Jos. By Violet Ryder 
and H. B. Doust. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1933, 217 pp., $2.00. 

This book is intended to be of practical 
assistance to persons seeking to create 
employment for themselves, particularly 
in helping them to select and establish 
small, one-man businesses. A wide variety 
of unusual occupations are informally de- 
scribed. These include traveling beauty 
parlor, neighborhood nursery, professional 
shopping, manufacture and sale of soap, 
pottery, lampshades and other articles, 
subletting apartments, and compiling mail- 
ing lists. 


PsycHOLOGY AND THE New EbpvucarION. 
By S. L. Pressey. New York: Harper, 
1933, 593 pp., $2.25. 

This is no ordinary treatment of the field 
of educational psychology. ‘‘The aim has 
been not so much at a systematic presenta- 
tion of psychological data and theory as at 
maximal usefulness in contributing to the 
understanding of educational problems.” 
In consequence, the organization of subject 
matter is different from that usually found. 
Entire chapters largely new to the subject 
have been introduced, while some traditional 
materials have been omitted. The dis- 
cussion of learning makes mention of no 
animal other than man. A chapter on the 
social psychology of the school years brings 
out the importance of social development 
during formative ages. The viewpoint 
throughout is practical and functional— 
and the result is a boon to teachers and 
students who wish to know how psychology 
can help them. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. By Gladys 
C. Schwesinger. New York: Macmillan, 
1933, 484 pp., $4.00. 

The age-old heredity-environment con- 
troversy is here given scientific treatment. 

This is an organized collection of the avail- 


able scientific evidence regarding the 
development of the mental traits of man. 
Since there can be no science without meas- 
urement, the author first surveys the 
status of measurement of the major mental 
characteristics. She then summarizes what 
is known about the influence of environ- 
ment in the development of intelligence. 
A chapter is included on points of view 
held by outstanding psychologists and 
psychiatrists with respect to the develop- 
ment of personality. 


A StuprEnt’s DicTIONARY OF PsYCHOLOGI- 
cAL TERMS (Fourth Edition). By Horace 
B. English. New York: Harper, 1934, 
131 pp., $.50. 

This clear and concise dictionary of 
psychological terms will be useful to the 
layman as well as to the student. 


A PERFORMANCE AsiLity ScaLe: Exam- 
INATION Manuva. By Ethel L. Cornell 
and Warren W. Coxe. Yonkers: World 
Book Company, 1934, 88 pp., $1.50. 

A recognition of the need for more ade- 
quate non-verbal scales of mental ability 
is reflected in this volume. The authors, 
guided by their clinical experience with 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, have selected seven familiar per- 
formance tests for inclusion in their scale. 
Detailed instructions for administering 
and scoring are presented in the manual, 
along with experimental data bearing on 
the interpretation of discrepancies between 
Binet and Performance Scale scores. 


Write It Rieut. By Ambrose Bierce. 
New York: Charles Bowman, 1934, 733 
pp., $1.00. 

This little book is dedicated to precision 
in writing. It is made up of a “‘blacklist’”’ 
of frequently misused words, each of which 
is followed by the correct word, and by an 
illustrative sentence. The author’s com- 
ments are often witty. The book will be 
valuable to those who appreciate the need 
for precision in expression. 
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New Books 


BrEcoMING A WriTER. By Dorothea Brande. 
New York: Harcourt, i934, 148 pp., 
$2.00. 

CAREERS FOR WoMEN: New Ipr£as, New 
Metuops, New Opportunities. By 
Catherine Filene, ed. Boston: Houghton, 
1934, 633 pp., $3.00. 

CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
AND OccUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS OF 
Men. By Charles Bird and D. G. Pat- 
erson. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934, 27 pp., $.50 
(paper). 

Tue Economy or ABUNDANCE. 
Chase. 
$2.50. 

A Gu1pE To CivitizEp Loarine. By Harry 
Allen Overstreet. New York: Norton, 
1934, 223 pp., $2.00. 

How to Dervetorp Your PERSONALITY. 
By Clare Tree Major. New York: 
Grosset, 142 pp., $.75. 


By Stuart 
New York: Macmillan, 334 pp., 


How To Drevetop Your SPEAKING VOICE. 
By Clare Tree Major. New York: Gros- 
set, 156 pp., $.75. 

MINERS AND MANAGEMENT. By Mary Van 
Kleeck. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1934, 391 pp., $2.00. 

Tue New Deauers. By Unofficial Ob- 
server. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
423 pp., $2.75. 

PERMANENT PROSPERITY AND How To GET 
It. By John Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. 
New York: Harper, 266 pp., $2.75. 

THe RETIREMENT OF PuBLIC EMPLOYEES 
IN ViraintA. By Rowland Andrews 
Egger and Others. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 285 pp., $4.00. 

TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION. By Lewis 
Mumford. New York: Harcourt, 1934, 
506 pp., $4.50. 

SupPLy AND DEMAND OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS. By James G. Umstattd. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1934, 41 pp., $.50 (paper). 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


ACCIDENTS 


United States. Labor Statistics Bureau. 
Accidents in manufacturing industries, 
1926 to 1932. Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 
1933, Vol. 37, p. 1388-1394. 

Annual figures covering both frequency 
and severity rates. The tables, arranged 
by industry, cover each year from 1926 to 
1932. 


BUDGETS AND COST OF LIVING 


Russell Sage Foundation Library. Family 
budgets and costs and standards of liv- 
ing—a selected list of recent references. 
New York: Aug. 1933, 4p. Bulletin 
No. 120. 

Consists largely of magazine references 
since June, 1932. Practically all the 
entries are annotated. 


CHILD LABOR 


United States. Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Child labor in the United States, 1932. 
Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1933, Vol. 
37, p. 1861-1373. 

Statistical analysis based on the number 
of employment certificates issued. Much 
of the information given is grouped by 
cities and comparisons made with 1929 
and 1931. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Why acredit union? Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Mar. 1934, Vol. 92, p. 
113, advertising page 54, 56. 

The plan of the Graton and Knight Co. 
is the basis of this article. Some sta- 
tistics are also drawn from the experience 
of Armour and Co. 


EDUCATION 


Armstrona, G. H. (Director of Educa- 
tion, International Business Machines 


Corp.). Employee education pays divi- 
dends. Executive Service Bulletin, Feb. 
1934, Vol. 12, p. 3-4, 6. 

Description of the program of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 


Coun, Fannie M. (Executive Secretary, 


Educational Department, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union). New 
era for labor education. American Fed- 
erationist, Feb. 1934, Vol. 41, p. 157-160. 

Discussion at the Workers’ Education 
Bureau Conference, October 2, 1933, 
Washington, D.C. This article describes 
briefly the adult education program of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Dutton, H. P. (Associate Editor, Factory 


Management and Maintenance). Works 
council—yes or no? Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Dec. 1933, Vol. 91, p. 
479-481, advertising page 30, 32. 

The point of view of management with 
a capital M, on this phase of the NRA. 
Mr. Dutton points out the stand which 
he thinks employers can properly take in 
the matter. 


Chrysler Corporation. Employee repre- 


sentation in Chrysler plants. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, Nov. 1933, 
Vol. 91, p. 453-495, advertising page 30, 32. 

Rules and regulations of the plan in 
operation in this company. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Company. Goodrich co- 


operative plan. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, Dec. 1933, Vol. 91, p. 519- 
520. 
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Text of the employee representation 
manual for this company, giving the rules 
and regulations. 


Stuart, C. J. Experience in employee 
representation; ten years with a works 
council. Factory and Industrial Main- 
tenance, Jan.; Feb. 1934, Vol. 92, p. 1-4; 
53-55, advertising page 44. 

Methods employed in the installation 
and management of this plan, with a 
summary of the results obtained over a 
period of years. The plan described was 
used in a large company having branches. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Croxton, Frep C., anp FrReperick E. 
Croxton. Fluctuation of employment in 
Ohio in 1931 and 1932 and comparison with 
previous years. Monthly Labor Review, 
Dec. 1933, Vol. 37, p. 1307-1327. 

A statistical analysis showing, among 
other things, that a decrease of 15.8 per 
cent in maximum employment took place 
between 1931 and 1932. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Labor changes in 1933. Conference Board 
Bulletin, Jan. 20, 1934, Vol. 8, p. 1-7. 

A summary of significant findings of the 
N.I.C.B. monthly inquiry into employ- 
ment, hours and earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries from January to November, 
1933. This statistical analysis reflects 
the influence of NRA and its administra- 
tion. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Amipon, BeutaH. Route back to work; the 
U. S. Employment Service with its state 
and local branches. Survey Graphic, 
Mar. 1934, Vol. 23, p. 101-104, 134-135. 

The plans and first accomplishments of 
the new U. S. Employment Service, estab- 
lished under the Wagner-Peyser Act, and 
of the Emergency Reemployment Service, 
superimposed upon it, are set forth. The 
article is based on a week in the head- 
quarters at Washington. 


CauLEN, E. Guenn (Department of Politi- 
cal Science and Sociology, Nebraska Wes- 
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leyan University). Control of employ- 
ment agencies in the United States and 
abroad. Information Service, Feb. 17, 
1934, Vol. 13, p. 1-4. 

The situation in the United States ex- 
amined in the light of the International 
Labour Office Draft Convention on this 
subject. Many decisions already handed 
down by United States courts are cited. 


EYE STRAIN 


LucxeisH, Matruew (Director, Lighting 


Research Laboratory, General Electric 
Co.). Workers are human seeing-ma- 
chines; light their way to efficiency. Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, Mar. 
1934, Vol. 92, p. 93-96. 

Emphasizing the physiological effect of 
eye strain, the results of a survey of 1,907 
plants in 182 cities are tabulated. 


GERMANY 


Ham, Wiuu1am T. (Harvard University). 


Labor under the German Republic. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 1934, 
Vol. 48, p. 203-228. 

This article is particularly valuable at 
present, giving as it does a brief historical 
summary of conditions leading up to the 
present crisis in Germany. 


HEALTH 


CrowpEN, G. P. (Lecturer in Industrial 


Psychology, London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine). Practical value 
of physiology to industry. Human Fac- 
tor, Feb. 1934, Vol. 8, p. 57-69. 

Part of a paper read before the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Cooperation at the 
British Association Meeting in Leicester, 
September, 1933. 

The author summarizes a number of 
recent researches in the application of 
physiology to industry in such matters as 
muscular work and fatigue, noise, lighting 
and ventilation; and describes hitherto 
unpublished work of his own on the effect 
of lining topees and policemen’s helmets 
with metal foil. A bibliography is in- 
cluded. 
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Reppen, W. R. (M.D.; Director, First 
Aid, New York County Chapter, Ameri- 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Bowpen, Witt (United States Bureau of 


can Red Cross). Try cleanliness first. 
National Safety News, Feb. 1934, Vol. 29, 
p. 15-17. 

“Before experimenting with fancy 
methods for the prevention of occupa- 
tional dermatoses, why not try simple 
methods of personal and environmental 
cleanliness?”’ 


HOURS OF WORK 


FLANDERS, Rautpo E. (President, Jones 
and Lamson Machine Co.). Would the 
thirty-hour week relieve or cure? Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, Mar. 
1934, Vol. 92, p. 120-123. 

Argument is aimed to prove that a re- 
duction in working hours is not advisable. 
Six “examples’”’ are worked out on a per- 
centage basis to illustrate the points made. 


United States. Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Hours and earnings in foundries and ma- 
chine shops, 1933. Monthly Labor Review, 
Dec. 1933, Vol. 37, p. 1459-1474. 

Among other things, this study shows 
that foundry workers’ earnings averaged 
48.2 cents per hour and $14.25 per week 
in 1933 as compared with 60 cents per hour 
and $20.06 per week in 1931 and 62.4 cents 
per hour and $30.39 per week in 1929. 


INCOME STATISTICS 


Kuznets, Simon. National income, 1929- 
1932. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search Bulletin, Jan. 26, 1934, No. 29, p. 
1-10. 

These estimates are the result of a study 
made by the Department of Commerce in 
cooperation with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. They show changes 
in the total net product of the economic 
system by types of payment and by indus- 
trial source. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Doo.tey, C. R. (Personnel Manager, Soc- 
ony-Vacuum Corporation). Philosophy 
and procedure of a job analysis. Per- 
sonnel, Feb. 1934, Vol. 10, p. 67-71. 

The methods in use by the Socony Vac- 
uum Corporation. 


Labor Statistics). Productivity, hours 
and compensation of railroad labor. 
Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1933, Vol. 
37, p. 1275-1289. 

This is the first of three articles on rail- 
road labor. Discusses trends affecting 
all employees of class I railroads, 1916 to 
1933. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


Butter, Haroxp (Director, International 


Labour Office). Course of American 
recovery. International Labour Office, 
Jan. 1934, Vol. 29, p. 1-20. 

This article is based largely on first 
hand observation by Mr. Butler and Mr. 
P. W. Martin while on a visit to this coun- 
try. It gives a general sketch of the 
present situation and suggests the course 
of events which has brought it about. 
It is, of course, written from the Euro- 
pean point of view. 


Fraser, CLARENCE (Division Traffic Super- 


visor, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada). 
Impressions of the NRA in action; a 
week in New York. Labour Management, 
Feb, 1934, Vol. 16, p. 28-30. 
Written by an English industrial rela- 
tions manager. 


Green, Wiuuiam (President, American 


Federation of Labor). National Labor 
Board; an open letter from President 
Green to the members of federal unions. 
American Federationist, Jan. 1934, Vol. 
41, p. 24-29. 

Details of the procedure necessary in 
filing complaints with the National Labor 
Board. Written for the employee, but 
equally valuable to the employer. 


Hay, Witt1am Wren. Role of statistics 


under the new deal: pitfalls in faulty in- 
terpretation. Annalist, Feb. 2, 1934, Vol. 
43, p. 219-220. 

Critical discussion of the statistical 
output of government departments under 
present conditions. Not very compre- 
hensive, but illustrated by examples. 
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HERRMANN, Mitton C. (President, Herr- 
mann Handkerchief Co.), and E. Jouns- 
ton Cort. Management of an industry; 
the plan offered by the code of the hand- 
kerchief industry. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, Aug. 1933, Vol. 18, p. 82-85. 
The scientific management point of 
view applied to the provisions of one code 
in an effort to see wherein the four major 
principles of scientific management, viz., 
research, standardization, control and 
coéperation are inherent in the provisions. 


Hitman, Sipney. NRA, labor, and re- 
covery; an address at the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
January 6, 1934, broadcast over a national 
hook-up. Advance, Jan. 1934, Vol. 20, 
p. 12, 19. 

A critical estimate of the labor provi- 
sions of the codes by the President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


International Labour Office. Hours of 
work provisions under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. International La- 
bour Review, Jan. 1934, Vol. 29, p. 84-107. 
An analysis of the hours provisions of 
codes which were in effect up to October, 
1933, and the President’s Reémployment 
Agreement. The article examines the 
subject under the following headings: 
normal hours of work; exemptions and 
exceptions; reports and supervision. 


Suicnuter, Sumner H. Labor under the 
National Recovery Act. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Jan. 1934, Vol. 12, p. 142-163. 

Analysis of the provisions, implications 
and economic effects on labor under the 
NRA. 


Trap, Orpway (Editor, Economic Books, 
Harper Bros.; Lecturer on Personnel 
Administration, Columbia University). 
Interpretative forecast of the NRA; is the 
trend toward Fascist or socialized self- 
government. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, Aug. 1933, Vol. 18, p. 78-81; also 
in: American Federationist, Jan. 1934, 
Vol. 41, p. 17-23. 
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Convinced that ‘‘some kind of perma- 
nent national economic organization is 
bound to eventuate in this country in the 
next few years’’ Mr. Tead therefore urges 
upon his readers the acceptance of the 
‘‘New Deal’”’ and its implications. 


NURSING SERVICE 


LocxHarT, Leonarp P. (Medical Officer, 


Boots Pure Drug Co.). Place of the 
nurse in modern industry. Industrial 
Welfare and Personnel Management. Jan. 
1934, Vol. 16, p. 18-23. 

Though based on English practice, the 
general statement and the opinions ex- 
pressed in this speech are applicable any- 
where. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Ropaer, Atec. Why and how the voca- 


tional psychologist studies temperament. 
Human Factor, Feb. 1934, Vol. 8, p. 48-56. 

The greater part of a paper read before 
Section J (Psychology) at the British 
Association Meeting at Leicester, Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

The vocational psychologist has long 
emphasized the importance of the study 
of temperament. In this paper Mr. Rod- 
ger discusses the meaning of the term, and 
describes how the vocational psychologist 
daily tackles the problem of investigating 
the elusive characteristics which it covers. 


SAFETY 


Huwtsert, Haroup S. (M.D.; F.A.C.P.). 


What does a reémployed worker think 
about? National Safety News, Feb. 1934, 
Vol. 29, p. 9, 60. 

This program for getting safety ideas 
across in a difficult situation could be used 
profitably by other departments. 


Kererrer, Dean (Director, Industrial Divi- 


sion, National Safety Council). Fore- 
men as teachers; the successful foreman 
causes his men to learn correct habits and 
to think. National Safety News, Feb. 
1934, Vol. 29, p. 18. 

Brief outline of the necessary steps in 
teaching safety and of the necessary qual- 
ifications in the teacher himself. 
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Loaig, J. J. (Supervisor of Employment 
and Safety, General Tire and Rubber 
Company). Outside troubles make un- 
safe workers; even trivial disturbances 
off the job may pave the way for an acci- 
dent. National Safety News, Feb. 1934, 
Vol. 29, p. 7, 32. 

Psychological aspects of accidents in 
the plant. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Henperson, P. E. (Comptroller, Mount 
Holyoke College). Scientific manage- 
ment in college administration. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, Feb. 1934, Vol. 19, 
p. 8-9, 17. 

This paper which was presented to a 
meeting of the Taylor Society, New York, 
December 8, 1933, offers a rather detailed 
description of an actual installation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


ParKINSON, R. (Manager of Personnel 
Activities, American Optical Co.). Sug- 
gestions concerning unemployment in- 
surance. Personnel, Feb. 1934, Vol. 10, 
p. 86-95. 

A general article, written from the point 
of view of an industrial relations execu- 
tive who has had experience in handling 
an unemployment benefit plan. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


United States Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Subsistence-homestead movement under 
National Recovery Act. Monthly Labor 
Review, Dec. 1933, Vol. 37, p. 1327-1330. 


The two projects now under way are 
described. The one is ‘‘Arthurdale’’ at 
Reedsville near Morgantown, W. Va.; the 
other at Dayton, O. 


WAGES 


ScHOLSSBERG, JosEPH. Evolution in ter- 


minology. Advance, Jan. 1934, Vol. 20, 
p. 2. 

On account of the wage regulations in 
NRA codes, the definitions of wages which 
have been used at different stages of 
economic advance and collected in this 
article, are of particular interest at the 
present time. 


United States Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Minimum wage legislation in the United 
States. Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1933, 
Vol. 37, p. 1344-1354. 

Sixteen states now have minimum wage 
laws, of which number, seven were passed 
during 1933. The principal provisions of 
all minimum wage laws in effect in 1933 
are given. 


WOMEN 


Mitts, Ratpx G. (M.D., Wiley Smith 


Clinic). Two-shift employment of wom- 
en—a discussion of certain hygienic and 
moral questions where the two shifts do 
not cover midnight to morning. Indus- 
trial Medicine, Jan. 1934, Vol. 3, p. 25-30. 

A defense of night work for women 
based mainly on physiological considera- 
tions. 








